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Tranfaétions of the Linnean Society. Volume V. 4to. Pr. 296. 
11, 1s. in Boards. White. London. 1800, 


HAT this is one of the most refpectable fcientifie So. 

cieties in the kingdom, it would be fuperfluous in us to 
remark, Supported by talents, learning, induftry, rank, and 
fortune, the fuccefs of fuch an affociation, in all views and 
refearches, feems placed beyond the power of accident. 

The volume before us would appear, from a bare erume- 
ration of its contents, to be equally deferving of public atten- 
tion, with the firft four; which have been received as produc- 
tions worthy the difciples of Linneus. It contains thirty-one 
articles. 

In “ his Obfervations on the Ranunculus aquatilis,” Dr. 
Pulteney informs us, that— 


«the diftilled water of the R. Flammula, or Leffler Spearwort,’ as 
we are informed by Dr. Withering, is an emetic more inftantaneous, 
and lefs offenfive during its ation, than white vitriol; and, as if 
Nature had furnifhed an antidote to potfon from among poifons of its 
own tribe, is to be preferred in promoting the inftant expulfion of de. 
leterious fubftances from the ftomach.’’ 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The Botanift may profit by Mr. Stackhoufe’s * Obferva- 
tions on preferving Specimens of Plants.” From Mr. Maton’s 
notices of ** the Orchefton long Grafs,” we find that— 


«© the crops of this grafs, within late years, have not by any means 
equalled what they have heretofore been. Perhaps the gradual deepen. 
ing of the mould may be the caufe of this, as it muft deprive the cro 

more,and more, of. the advantage arifing, fram the difpofition of the 
bles, which (if Henfight venture’a‘comjéQure) feems to be a very 


_. Amportant peculiarity’in the fitaation, It is certain that the {pace of 


only two acres and an half 4as yielded as much as ten tons of hay in 
ene year. ‘The firi crop has ufually been cut about the end of May, 
and the fecond in July, or (which is rare) as late as the end of Auguft. 
The tithes of the meadow have been rented more than once for sl. 
the produce amounting to 25 hundred weight of hay. 

«© The herbage of the adjoining meadows is very exuberant ; and 
this exuberance'may be traced increafing or declining according as the 
foil varies more or lefs from that of the principal meadow. 

« Ac the diftance of a mile or two miles from Orchefton, but in 
the fame valley, fome of the graffes may be feen to put on an uncom. 
mon luxuriancy; and, perhaps, in proportion as meadows in other 
parts of the kingdom approach more nearly in circumftances and fitu- 


~ ation to that of Orchefton, the more fimilar their produce will be 


found a 


In his * wrens of the Tipula Tritici,” Mr. Kirby obferves, 
with much. good fenfe, and inthe fpirit of true philofophy: 


“< Weare very apt to think, that if certain noxious fpecies of ani- 
mals could be annihilated, it would. be a great benefit to the humam 
race ; an idea that arifes only. from,our fhort-fightednefs, and our ig 
norance of the other parts of the great plan of Providence. We fee 
and feel the, mifchief occafioned by fuch creatures, but, are not aware 
of the good ends anfwered by them, which probably very much ex. 
ceed it, I have heard of farmers, who, after having taken great 
pains to deflroy the rooks from their farms, upon being fuccefsful, have 
fuffered infinitely more in their crops, from the great increafe of the 
larva’ of infe&ts, before kept under by thefe birds, than they ever did 
from the rooks themfelves. ‘The fame might be the cafe, could we 
annihilate the Tipu/a of the wheat ; for every link of the great chain 
of creation is fo clofely connetted on each fide with others, and all 
paris fo combine into one whole, that it feems not eafy to calculate the 
eonfequences that would arife from. the entire removal of the moft in- 


fignificant, if any can be deemed fuch, from the fyftem.”’ 


Mr. Gibbes’s ** Account of a cavern lately difcovered in 
Somertetfhire”’ is extremely curious. 


«© At the bottom of a deep ravine on the north.weft fide of the 
Mendip Hills, in Somerfetfhire, near the little village of ain 
there 
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there has been difcovered a cavern of confiderable extent, in which 
was found a great collection of human bones. From the top and fides 
there is a continual dripping of water, which being loaded with a large 
quantity of calcareous earth, depofits a white kind of pafte on moft 
parts of the cavern. Many of the bones are incrufted with this ce. 
ment, anda large proportion of theth are actually fixed-in the folid 
rock.’ I fippoke therefore that this fubftance, which at firft is in a 
itate refembling mortar, by lofing its water hardens ‘into a firm and 
folid ftone. I had an opportunity of examining the procefs in every 
part. Had the cavern not been difcovered, and thefe depofited fub- 
itances not been removed, I do not doubt that the whole excavation 
would, in no great length of time, have been completely filled up. 
The water was ftill bringing frefh quantities of calcareous earth, and 
the bones were in fome places completely incorporated with the folid 
rock. Every degree of intermediate folidity was plainly difcernible. 
‘There were feveral nodules of ftone, each of which contained a perfect 


~ homan fkull. ‘The fubftance which is depofited from the water effer- 


vefces with acids, and has, in fhort, every character of limeftone. 

«© J examined the bones with confiderable attention, and I found 
that there was adhering to the furface of many of them, a fubftance 
whieh refembled the fpermaceti I have before defcribed, in the Philo- 
fophical 'Tranfations for the years 1794 and 1795. 

“« T have to add, that this cavern was difcovered about two years 
ago by accident, and that no fatisfactory reafon hus: been given for this 
fingular accumulation of human bones.’ 


Of the Mus Burfarius, as defcribed by Dr. Shaw, we cannot 
refift the temptation of communicating fome particulars to out 
readers. 


‘¢ The Mas burfarius bélongs to a particular divifion-in the genus, 
containing fuch fpecies as are furnifhed with cheek-pouches for the 
temporary reception of their food. It feems not to have been yet de- 
{cribed, or at leaft not fo diftinétly as to be eafily afcertained. It ap. 
proaches however to one or two fpecies mentioned by Dr, Pallas, Mr. 
Pennant, and others; but differs in fize, being much larger, as well 
as in the appearance of the fore-feet, which have claws differently 
formed from any of the pouched fpecies hitherto defcribed, 

“* In order to fecure its knowledge among Naturaliits, it may bé 
proper to form for it a {pecific charatter, viz. | 

** Mus cimereus, caudd tereti brevi fubuuda, genis faccatis, un- 
guibus palmaram maximis fofforiis. 

** Afh-cotfoured rat, with fhort round nearly naked tail, pouched 
cheeks, and the claws of the fore-feet very large, formed for burrow- 
ing in the ground, 

“* ‘The cheek-pouches are far larger, in proportion to the animal, 
than in any other of this tribe, and therefere have given occafion for 
the {pecific name. 

** ‘This quadruped was taken by fome Indian hunters in the upper 
parts of Interior Canada, and fent down to Quebec, It is now in the 
poffeffion of Governor Prefcot,”” 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


For the defcription of the Tabularia magnifica (of which is 
iven a magnificent plate) we refer our readers to the volume. 
n the is at of fome of the more rare plants obferved in 
a Tour through the Weftern Counties of England, by Mefirs. 
Turner and Sowerby, we particularly noticed the Devonthire 

lants ; as we happened to have Polwhele’s Defcription of the 
Foliseoebe Plants of Devonfhire before us. Fhefe plants are 
as follows: ‘* Rubia peregrina. Hedges near Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Sidmouth, Dunfter.” Turner and Sowerby. ¢ Wild 
Madder, near Exmouth, plentifully. High Road from Exe- 
ter to Newton. W. In the Wafte called the Torrs, between 
Puflinch Bridge and Yealmton. ¥Y. On the rocks near the 
bridge at Bideford, and all along the hedges on both fides of 
the way between Weftleigh and Bideford, and in many other 
places of this county. G.C. Very common in the hedges of 
the road from Barnftaple to Bideford, and alfo near Braunton, 
and in various other places. W. A. Polwhele. “ Anchufa 
femperirrens, near Lifkead and Barnftaple.” Turner and Sower- 
by. “ Evergreen Alkanat common in the lanes near Barnftaple.”” 
Polwhele. ** Sedum Anglicum.” Common near the fea, in Corn- 
wall and Devonthire. Turner and Sowerby. “ Englith Stonecrop; 
Rocks, ftones, and driftfands.” Polwhele. ‘* Crambe mari- 
tima. Sidmouth cliffs, in inacceflible places.””. Turner and 
Sowerby. ** Sea-Cole, or Colewort. This delicious vegetable 
grows on the fands by Slapton, and has. been thence tranf- 
planted into our gardens. [t delights in a loofe foil, as the 
roots run a great depth into the earth. It grows on Kenton 
Warren. It was introduced to the London markets in the 
Spring of 1795, for the firft time, by Mr. Curtis.” Polwhele. 
** Lathyrus Aphaca.” Cliffs near Sidmouth. Turner and 
Sowerby. ‘* Yellow Vetchling. Hedges, near Chittleham- 
ton.” Polwhele: ** Vicia Sylvatica. Cliffs near Itfracombe.” 
Turner and Sowerby. ** Woodvetch, Lindridge, and the 
neighbourhood.” Polwhele. It is fatisfatory to obferve the 
coincidence between thefe writers, with refpeét to rare plants ; 
but we have not room to purfue the comparifon. 

On the whole, we have no hefitation in declaring, that this 
volume is, at leaft, equal to its predeceflors ; in point of en- 
tertainment, for common readers, it has greatly the advantage 
over the preceding volumes. 





Planta’s Hiftory of the Helvetic Confederacy. 
(Concluded from Vol. VII. Pp. 382.) 

\ FTER reading the following inftance of the vile trea- 

chery and cruelty difplayed by Charles, Duke of Bur- 

gundy, 
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gundy, to a brave and unfufpicious people, we fhall be pre- 
pared to derive fatisfaction and pleafure from the account of 


his difgraceful defeat. 


«¢ Charles was too impatient to wait for the return of fpring. He 
quitted Befancon on the fixth of February ; and on the twelfth ap- 
peared before Orbe, and fpread a numerous holt all over the adjacent 
country. The Conf:derates loft no time in affembling their forces. 
They met from all quarters: Berne and Friburg fenc garrifons to 
Iverdun and Granfon ; but finding that the former poft could not be 
maintained, they removed their men to Granfon, where preparations 
were made for a very vigorous defence. ‘The Duke led his army 
‘before this place on the 1gth, and eftablifhed his magnificent camp on 
the acclivities around it, On the 25th he carried the town by ftorm, 
but had not as yet made any impreflion upon the caftle. ‘The Confede- 
rates, under Nicholas de Sharnachthal and John de Hallwyl, were 
encamped at Morat, and were waiting for additional reinforcements 
before they would venture to relieve the place, which they well knew 
might hold out fome time longer. Charles, exafperated at the delay, 
oppofed to his progrefs by fo infignificant an obftacle, had recourfe te 
treachery. He fent into the garrifon an emiflary, to acquaint them 
that the Confederates were in the utmoft difcord, that the Burgundi- 
ans had taken and burnt Friburg, and that Berne was on the point of 
fharing the fame fate; and likewife to admonifh them to aceept of 
their Fe difmiffal, which the Duke was willing to allow them, if 
they would immediately furrender. The garrifon hinted at the ex. 
ample of Brie; but the emiflary vindicated his mafter by fpecious 
pretences, and folemn affeverations, and pofitively declared that no 
harm fhould befall them, if they repofed full confidence in the Duke’s 
honour and magnanimity. 

‘¢ Thus influenced they furrendered, and marched out on the 27th 
of February : but fcarce had they paffed the gates when they were 
feized, bound, and led through the camp among the fcoffs and infults 
of the whole army. Qn the next morning four hundred and fifty of 
them were hanged on the trees round the town; and oa the fucceeding 
day, one hundred and fifty more, being the remainder of this devoted 
band, were carried out in boats, and funk in the lake. ‘This atro- 
cious deed, whilft it drew upon the perfidious duke the execration of 
his foes, did by no means add to the love of thofe who were willing 
to befriend him. 

‘* The Swifs army, meanwhile, which now confifted of near 
twenty thoufand men, had marched round the lake to Neuchattel, 
and on Saturday the third of March, arrived at Vaumarcus, where 
they began fkirmifhing with: the Burgundian out-pofts, and encoun. 
tered a battery which they could not filence. ‘The report of the are 
tillery brought the Duke inftantly out of his intrenched camp. His 
van, confifting of ten thoufand Lombards and Savoyards, was led by 
Anthony and Baldwin, two’ baftards of Burgandy, and the Prince of 


Orange ; he headed the main body himfelf; and the rear he entrufted 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICI9M. 


to John Duke of Cleves. The ground was very uneven, and fo in- 
terfefted by torrents and ravines, as wholly to-preclude the ufe of 
heavy cannon, ‘The banners of Schwitz and Thun formed the van 
of the confederate army, and took an advantageous poft on an emi- 
nence. ‘They were foon joined by thofe of Berne and Friburg. As 
they approached the enemy, they, according to their ufval practice, 
fell on their knees to implore a blefling from on high. The surgun- 
dians, imagining this detachment to be the whole of the army, mif- 
took their aét of devotion for an offer of furrender. ‘Their firft at- 
tack difcovered their error; they were repulfed with lofs ; and their 
leaders, perceiving how unfavourable the fpot was for military evo- 
lutions, ordered their ranks to retreat, in order to allure the Con- 
federates to a more advantageous ground, At this inftant came for- 
ward more of the confederate banners, and the feigned retreat of the 
Burgundians was foon converted into a real flight; they fell back 
upon their main body, and threw it intothe utmoft confufion, The 
duke flew among the difordered ranks, exclaiming that the retreat of 
the van was a mere ftratagem, and ufed every effort to reftore order 
and confidence; but all in vain; more of the Swife banners came in 
fight, and a general trepidation feized the whole: they gave way on 
all fides; and not even trufting to the fecurity their ftraong camp 
might have afforded, fled in all direCtions, 

«¢ Thus did the Confederates, in a few hours, and with the lofs of 
only fifty men, obtain a complete victory ; and, the whole Burgun- 
dian camp having fallen into their hands, they acquired a booty of 
which there is fcarce an inftance in hiftory. Here they found abund~- 
ance of ammunition and provifions ; 120 pieces of ordnance; moft of 
them culverines; 400 magnificent tents, fome of filk lined with vel- 
‘vet and embroidered with gold and pearls; 600 richly decorated 
flags. In the Duke’s tent they found the largeft diamond at that 
time known to exift; a precious jewel called the three brethren; a 
{word fet with feven great diamonds, feven rubies, and fifty pearls ; 
his plate, faid to have been upwards of four hundred pounds in 
weight; great ftores of rich carpets and tapeftry ; his golden feal, 
and the whole of his chancery. The nobles, who vied with each 
other in fumptuous attire and equipage, loft all their effects ; nor 
could the many merchants, and upwards of 3000 women, who at- 
tended the camp, fave any of their property. The lofs in men did 
not exceed 2000, but it would have been greater had the Swifs had 
any cavalry. The Duke eftimated his own lofs at one million of 
florins, and the whole booty is faid to have amounted to thrice that 
value. But the greateft lofs of all was the lofs of reputation, The 
name of Charles no longer ftruck terror around him ; his allies be- 
came lukewarm: the Duke of Milan and the King: of Sicily, the 
jatter of whom had made a will in favour of Charles, publicly de- 
ferted him: even Jolantha wavered in her fidelity, and fuffered her 
brother-in-law, the Count of Brefle, to feize on twenty thoufand 
crowns which Charles had entruited to one of his nobles for the pur- 
pofe of levying recruits in Savoy and the neighbouring provinces.”” 
| g ' Popular 
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Popular commotions from whatever caufes they fpring, 
produce fimilar mifchiefs ; the angry paffions of men are roufed ; 
the reftraints of religion and law are Jaid afide; all the fur 
which can inflame the breaft and confume civil. fociety burt 
forth. A fatal inftance of this is exhibited in the war in the 
Valteline and the factions which diftracted the Grifon country 
jn the year 1620. 


«* The rage of party difplayed itfelf now with more maligaity than 
ever. £ The people,’ fays one of their hiftorians,  refembled a 
{warm of bees newly expelled from the hive, which roam wide in fear 
and trepidation, and Know not where to fettle, or whither to fly for 
fafety or protection.” The Planta fattion refumed an afcendency ; 
they came in force to Coire; and in order to retaliate the feverities 
that had been exercifed againft them, erected a third criminal tribu- 
nal, in which Rudolph took the lead. New vittims were feleCted ; 
a loofe was given to the favage paflions of the populace ; and the acts 
of cruelty that were now prattifed fpread a genetal confternation 
among the diltracted people. ‘This gave rife toa third, or, as it was 
named, ‘ the neutral party,’ which propofed a mutual amnefty, on 
condition that neither a Salis, nora Planta, fhould, during a certain 

riod, hold any public office ; that no foreign penfions fhould be re- 
ceived by individuals ; and that no foreign muinifter be futkered to 
refide in the country. This propofal, which was adopted, ferved 
indeed to counterbalance, but by no means to allay the virulence of 
the two contending parties. The Salis fa¢tion raifed a fourth criminal 
tribunal at Davos, in the league of the ten jurifdictions, which, in 
its turn, proceeded with exceffive rigour, by tortures, fines, and 
capital punifhments, againft the friends, relations, and dependants 
of the Plantas ; and no one could forebode the end of the calamiues 
and confufion which now prevailed throughout the country. 

‘© Meanwhile the rage of frantic bigotry burit out with unexampled 
fury in the fubject province of the Vaitel ne. After repeated mur- 
murs, and yarious attempts to exclude the proteftants from the pro- 
vince, the alarm bells tolled early on the nineteenth of July, through- 
out the valley; and a carnage initantly began, the particulars of 
which have been detailed by. a great number of writers, and have 
filled all Europe with horsor and deteftation, Several of the magif- 
trates; and their fubjltitutes,, and numbers of the proteftant clergy, 
were butchered with the moft.remorfelefs and inhuman barbarity, 
Sixty perfons were murdered at, Tirano.; at Teglio the affaffins, | after 
having put,to death a minifter in the pulpit, agilia great part of his 
congregation, demolifhed the church : at' Sondtio“they ftormed' the 
palace in which the, governor, refided, and dragged him and his fas 
mily, into the Engadine, telling him that they would no longer fabmit 
to the {way of heretics ; the'houfes of all the proteftants were pill 4 
and demolifhed, A butcher boafted that hé had in one day Hy 9 
tered eighteen helplefs vittims, A proteftant woman, who, with'he) 
infant daughter, had taken — in this countryifrom the perfe 7 
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in Italy, was affailed by a band of mercilefs ruffians, and ordered ta 
re her faith ; but the, clafping her child-in her arms, firmly re- 
fufed to yield compliance ; the monfters ftrove to tear the child from 
her, but the, prefling it ftill clofer to her bofom, boldly bid them de- 
fiance ; finding they could not prevail, they ftabbed her to the heart, 
and mangled her lifelefs corpfe. ‘The peafants, in hopes of exempting 
themfelves from the future payment of their dues, were particularly 
hoftile to their lords, landlords, and creditors; they purfued, like 
game, the unhappy fugitives, who fought refuge in the mountains, 
woods, and remote caverns: they hurled many of them, with their 
wives and innocent children, down the fteep precipices, and many 
they caft into the rivers and torrents; many perifhed by the hands of 
their own brethren and neareft kinfmen, who coveted their property. 
The horrors of this, and many fubfequent days of havock and dif- 
may, are too fhocking to be dwelt upon any longer than the teftimony 
of hiftory abfolutely requires. The Duke of Feria, at this time 


ae of Milan, never cleared himfelf from the imputation of 
ving abetted this dreadful confpiracy.’’ 


_ The following obfervations are fo juft and fo well exprefled 
on the nature of republican governments, and fo well calcu- 
lated to fupprefs a growing fpirit of difcontent, that the 
temptation of quoting them is too ftrong to be refifted, nor 
would our readers, we are perfuaded, chek us for refifting it. 


‘* It feems to be the peculiar fate of republics, that when by great 


unanimity and vigorous exertions, they have at length fucceeded to 


repel and difcourage the attacks of foreign enemies, the damon of 
difcord invades the peaceful commonwealth, and prompts men of a 
reftlefs {pirit, and high ambition, to cavil at the authorities in which, 
perchance, no fhare has been allotted them: and thefe, fhould the 
rulers happen not to be endowed with fofficient prudence, wifdom, 
and moderation, either to reftrain their feditjous prattices, or to 
yield to their juft demands, are fure to raife a clamour that will ever 
end in faction and domeftic ftrife, Of fuch men there are numbers in 
every ftate ; and as no government upon earth can be perfect, they 
will always find plaufible pretences for arraigning either fome inftitu- 
tion, or the conduct of fome envied or perhaps offending magiftrate, 
Ina well regulated monarchy, fuch men are long kept in awe by t..- 
vigour, the ftability, and fplendor of the throne: but in a republic, 
and efpecially in a fmall democracy, where individuals maintain a 
familiar intercourfe among themfelves, no fuch fafcinating influence 
commands the deference of the fubordinate rariks, in favour of thofe 
who fteer the helm. This no doubt is a trite obfervation ; and yet 
the difregard of it has hurried many ftates into abfolute deftruction, 
and many focieties and individuals into deplorable calamities: and to 
none perhaps does it apply more aptly than to the fmall and once 
flounthing republic of Geneva, which probably might {till be happy, 
had the cantening parties been wife enough to admit, that the beft 
government is the profperity of the meas | 
Cc 
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The author’s remarks on the origin of the French revolu- 
tion are alike judicious and fatisfactory. 


«© No event in hiftory will perhaps ever afford fo much matter for 
fpeculation to moral, as well as political theorifts, as the tremendous 
revolution which has of late been fpreading horror and devaftation over 
the faireft part of Europe. The inveftigation of its origin and pro. 
grefs, whenever it can be entered into with the ample ftock of mate- 
rials, in, which we fhall yet awhile be deficient, will be attended with 
the greater difficulty, as no former conflict of a fimilar nature has 
probably ever called forth fo many energies and virtues, or fet loofe 
fuch a variety of vices and deftructive patlions, as the convulfion we 
are doomed to witnefS. While a few attentive obfervers have labour. 
ed, with abundance of ingenuity, to trace the whole caufe of the evil 
up to the pernicious efforts of a few mifcreants, endowed with great 
genius, courage, and perfeverance, but with a malevolence which could 
only be gratified by the miferies infeparable from anarchy and {edition g 
others have derived the calamity from the great change introduced 
within this century into the ftate of fociety, by the rapid influx of 
wealth from both the Indies, which, falling chiefly to the lot of the 
induftrious, raifed the lower claffes nearer to a level with the fuperior 
orders ; and by the improved cultivation of the mind, which infenfibly 
introduced a fpirit of inquiry, and a prefumptuous arrogance, that gra- 
dually led men to over-rate the powers of reafon, and unfitted them for 
the fubordination, without which no government can poffibly fubfift. 
Many alfo have not fcrupled to decide that a thorough change in the 
polity of Europe had become unavoidable, through the many glaring 
defects in mott of the exifting governments, rendered {till more infup- 
portable by the incapacity and mal-adminiitration of thofe to whom the 
direction of affairs had been committed. 

‘© All thefe, no doubt, have fome fpecious arguments in their fa- 
vour; but poiterity, whenever it fhall explore the complicated maze 
of caufes and effects which have brought on the eventful period we live 
in, will probably difcover that many and various circumftances have 
co-operated to produce the evil. While the malignity of the firft pro- 
moters of revolutionary principles will unqueftionably be found to have 
been the prime and moft efficient agent; it will be fair to calculate 
how far the torpor, inconfiftency, and weaknefs of thofe who ought te 
have averted the ftorm, may have contributed to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the agitators, who had confpired the downfall of all regular 
government, | As feeds will germinate only in adapted foils ; as, in 
inveftigating the powers of a machine, we calculate reciprocal re- 
action as well as the force to be applied ; fo muit we admit that the 
promoters of fedition, the dextrous artificers of ruin, have manifeftly 

taken into the‘line of account, the very feeble refiftance they were likely 
to encounter in the execution of their deftru¢tive plans. Future hifto- 
rians will probably eftimate the pernicious effeéts of the puerile ambi- 
tion and love of innovation, which, at this momentous crifis, a¢tuated 
the firlt fovereign of Europe ; the avowed irreligion of the great Fre. 
eric 5 
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deric ; and the wanton dereli¢tion of all principle of the proud Semi- 
ramis of the north: they will duly appreciate the inordinate felfifhnefs 
of thefe three potentates, and their mutual accord in a flagrant aé of 
injuftice, * which in a private individual would have been deemed an 
atrocious theft ; which at once broke through the faith of treaties, and 
damped the confidence nations had till then placed in the law that go- 
verned their relative concerns, Fature,annalifts will probably deduce 
from thefe and fimilar caufes, an inevitable relaxation in the ties of re- 
verence and foyalty which ought at all times to bind the people to 
their fovereign, and a political indifference which gave too free a 
feope to the diforganizers of our days, who were too keen and indufs 
trious not to avail themfelves of the encouragement fo profufely held 
out to them, : 

«© In France the means of refiftance were ftill more feeble than in 
other parts of the Continent; and here, accordingly, the feeds of 
fedition firft broke out into open infurrection. ‘That country had 
patiently fupported two long reigns of depravity and enormous pro- 
fufion, which had fo embarraffed its finances that the benevolent mo- 
narch who fucceeded, unwilling to recur to the defpotic means ufed 
by his two predeceffors, loofened the reins of his governmeni by de- 
manding voluntary fupplies, which his people would ftill have cheer- 
fully granted, had not various concomitant circumftances damped their 
loyalty, and alienated the ardent zeal for the glory of their monarchs, 
for which that nation had been long eminently diftinguifhed. ‘Thofe 
10 whom the adminiftration of public affairs had been configned were, 
for the moft part, men deftitute of che kill and vigour which the 
dangers of the times imperioufly demanded. The glaring inftances of 
depravity, moreover, not only winked at by the government, but 
even countenanced by the examples of thofe of higher ranks and in 
Confpicuous ftations, had long fince offended and alarmed even the 
well-difpofed part of the nation, and greatly favoured the fpiric 
of infubordination which gradually burft forth in all quarters, To 
this fpirit the improvident Vergennes gave additional vigour by his 
moft impolitic American war, which, while it countenanced an open 
reiftance to the eftablifhed authorities, greatly increafed the f{pread- 
ing evil by an additional derangement of the finances, All this, too, 
happened at a time when the popularity of the fovercign was greatly 


impaired by his frequent diffenfions with hjs parliaments, whom the 


‘people had_accuftomed themfelves to look upon as their fleady adyo- 


cates, and whom repeated fuccefles had taught to aim at further tri- 
umphs. Defigning men were not wanting, who eagerly embraced 
the-opportunity of accelerating the diiturbances which they faw were 
now impending, and from which they had no doybr of deriving effen. 
tial advantages. Aware that in order to arrive: at their ends they 
muft fubyert the prefent fyftem of fociety, they refolved to rouze 

erty. and equality, 
which they well knew no labourer, no journeymany,.no vagrant of 


idle propenfities and vicious habits would be difpofed to fuppreis ; and 
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{¢ * The partitien of Poland,” 
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Planta’s Hiffory of the Helvetic Confederacy. It 


by a fpecious tender of a reprefentation im the government, which 
men even of fuperior rank will often be inclined to favour, deeming 
jt much more eligible to have an oftenfible fhare in the adminiftration 
of public affairs, than to adhere to the peaceful enjoyment of domef- 
tic comforts, and the improvement of their private fortunes by the 
honeft arts of induftry and economy.” 


The account of the invafion of this once happy country, the 
diffolution of their confederacy, and the fubjugation of a 
brave and free people, by a nation of banditti, combining the 
moft confummate fraud with the moft open violence, cannot 
be perufed without mingled fenfations of pity, indignation, 
and horror. 


‘© About five in the morning of this eventful day, Gen. Schaw- 
emburg attacked on a fudden the front and each flank of the poft of 
Frauenbrunnen ; the place where, in a horrid night, the Berners, 
above four centuries ago, had defeated the Cambrian Ap Griffith, and 
his terrific Englifh bands. Two thoufand horfe affailed the Swifs, 
who had no cavalry to oppofe ;. and what galled them far more, a 
numerous train of horfe artillery, the firit that had ever paffed their 
frontiers, {pread death and difmay throughout their ranks. The fierce- 
nefs of the refiftance was unexampled. Women, endeavouring to ob- 
ftrut the effect of the artillery, are known to have placed themfelves 
before the mouths of the cannon, and to have hung on the wheels in 
order to impede their progrefs. ‘The diminifhed bands, fecing them- 
felves on the point of being furrounded, fell back to the village of 
Urteren, where they ftood a fecond conflict, Unable, however, ta 
maintain themfelves they took poft at the Grauholtz, an almoft impene- 
trable pafs, about four miles from Berne, where, their right being 
covered by a rock, and the left by a {wampy wood, they hoped effec. 
tually to fecure themfelves by an abbatis in front. The ftruggle had 
been no where fo obftinate, nor the carnage fo great as at this poft. 
At length, however, an opening having been made in the abbatis by 
the artillery, and a party of the enemy having climbed up the rock, and 
turned the right flank of the Bernefe infantry, they found this poft no 
longer tenable. They fell back, but formed anew, and ftood a fourth 
attack about a mile behind this laft ftation, and notwithftanding their 
heavy loffes, and their being exhaufted with fatigue and want of fuf- 
tenance, they yet fought a fifth time before the gates of Berne! Men, 
women, children, and the cattle grazing on the meadows, fell pro- 
mifcuoufly by the bayonets, fabres, and cannon of the invaders: yet 
thefe viétims belonged to a people who are faid to haye called in a 
foreign power to free them from the tyranny of an oppreflive govern. 
ment. 

_ € Berne, throughout this awful day, heard the inceflant roar of can. 

non and mufketry from various quarters, and faw the laft difafterous 
conflict under its own walls. No preparations whatever had been made 
for the defence of the city. Horror and defpair feized all the inhabir- 
ants. In this extremity the new regency, in its laft agony, demanded 
2 capitulation, or rather a fafe-guard againft the licentioufnefs of the 
) | victorious 
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victorious foldiers ; and in the evening the city furrendered, without 
any terms but a mere gratuitous promife of proteCtion for the perfons 
and property of the citizens. A tree of liberty was foon after planted 
jn the prefence of Gen. Brune. Frifching, although prefident of anew 
provifionary regency, yet a filent mourner over the calamities of his 
country, officiated at the inauguration. ‘ There,’ faid he, addrefling 
the French General, ‘ there is your tree of liberty ; may it bring forth 
wholefome fruit.’ 

«© About noon, when all hopes were relinquifhed by the terrified 
regents, they difpatched the fatal order to the divifions at Neweneck 
and Gumminen to abftain from all farther hoftilities. Some of thefe 
brave, and, on that very day, victorious, men,'retreated to the city, and 
others bent their way towards their homes in the Oberland. The lat- 
ter, frantic with rage and defpair, fell upon their officers, flew their 
two Adjutant-Generals, Croufay and Gumoens, and throughout the 
evening an epaulette was confidered as a death-warrant. .Among thefe 
Feaders were alfo Steiguer and Erlach. The former, in difguife, and 
amidft intoxicated foldiers, peafants, and even parties of light troops 
of the enemy, reached the lake of Thun on foot. Extreme laffitude 
compelled him to feat himfelf on the trunk of a tree, and there he 
flept awhile. He then found means to crofs the lake, and, ftill un- 
known, efcaped the frenzy of the enraged villagers, and reached at 
length the canton of Underwalden ; but he did not think himfelf fecure 
until he entered the gates of the Auftrian town of Bregenz. 

“¢ "The fate of the unhappy Erlach was ftill lefs propitious, unlefs 
indeed he would have deemed it a calamity to furvive the downfall 
of his country. A confiderable number of arms, fome artillery, and 
ample ftores of ammunition and provifions, together with a treafure 
of about 1,60,000l. fterling, had, early, in this year, been fent into 
the impregnable retreats of Hafli and the Oberland, as a depot in cafe 
of emergency. ‘Thither Erlach refolved to fpeed his way, ftill 
hoping that he might colleét a force fufficient to preferve fome remnants 
of the now fhattered republic. Being arrived at xm J about 
midway, between Berne and Thun, he was recognized by fome ftrag- 
gling foldiers, who immediately feized, tied, and placed him ona 
cart, meaning to convey him to Berne : but another party of infuriated 
foldiers and peafants foon after met the efcort, fell upon the unhappy 
victim, and amid horrid fcreams and execrations, ftruck him with 
their hatchets, and bayonets, and difpatched him. His wretched 
widow efcaped a fimilar fate merely by a ftupor, which for’ a time 
bereaved her of herfenfes. She took refuge in a folitude, at the upper 
extremity of the lake of Thun. ‘The affaffins having, on the fol- 
lowing day, been interrogated concerning the motives of this atro- 
cious deed, owned that fome Frenchmen had thewn them letters which 


“they affared them came from Erlach, in which he promifed to betray 


his country, and to facilitate the defeat of his army. Mr. Mallet 
du Pan afferts this fa¢t on indvbitable authority, and at the fame time 
records many inftances of the devoted heroifm of individuals, and ef- 
pecially of women and young girls, who fell in the feveral encounters. 

, A fenator 
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A fenator blew out his brains rather than furvive the frredom of his 
country ; and upon the whole nothing appears more evident, than that 
the fall of the Confederacy can by no means be afcribed to the degene- 
racy of the people.” 


The reduced and deplorable ftate of conquered Switzerland 
is thus ably defcribed by B. Zeltner in an official note : 


«© The minifter plenipotentiary of the Helvetic republic fulfils the 
firft and moft pleafing of the duties impofed on him by his conftituents, 
in teftifying to the Great Nation, and to its conitituted authorities, 
their gratitude for the benefit conferred on them, of a conftitution 
founded on the principles of liberty and equal rights. Could’ the Hel- 
vetian republicans have recovered their indefeafible rights without 
being deprived of all the means of enjoying them, the gratitude they 
now profefs would know no bounds. 

© Intimately connected with the French nation during many centu.- 
ries, by all the ties of mutual ‘efteem, by the intercourfe of com- 
merce, and treaties founded upon reciprocal advantages, the Helvetic 
people would with rapture ftill be its faithful ally, its friend, and its 
admirer, did not too many fufferings attend their political regenc~ 
ration. Is it then written in the book of deftiny, that the noble 
gift of freedom muft be purchafed at the price of every kind of op- 
preffion which can afflict a people ?” 

«¢ Thefe fufferings and thefe oppreffions he next paints in colours 
which muft excite compaffion, if not horror. ‘ When, in conferring 
freedom on a people,” he continues, ¢ youclothe it in the rags of mifery 
whien you compel it to exchange its gay and genuine felicity for 
gloomy dejetednefs, and all manner ef vexation ; when the hufband- 
man foregoes his plough, and the artift both his work and implements ; 
when the virtuous and peaceful citizen is ftript of his property, and 
all his rights are trampled upon, you have, O Great Nation! you 
have mifled youraim. gland triumphs. 

‘They are not empty declamations, net vague alarms, which the 
Helvetic Minifter here lays before you. He undertook the folema 
obligation to tear afunder an ‘odious veil, He will fulfil his duty 
with the franknefs and fimplicity that has always been the charac- 
teriftic of the nation he reprefents ; and with a heart that beats only 
for liberty, he will adduce facts, and eftablifh them upon incontetti- 
ble evidence.’ 

‘* After {pecifying more particularly fome of the moft atrocious ctucl. 
ties practifed by the French fubftitutes, the Minifter proceeds: ¢ ‘Ihe 
confequences of fo irritating a conduct againft a people, not diftracted 
by plealures, nor to be awed by fear, though it may be guided by 
gentle means, are indeed alarming. It is exceedingly impolitic not te 
ftudy their character more attentively. ‘This brave, but headitrony 

people, adhere firmly to their religion, to their demecracy, and 1 

their ancient manners. Whatever bears the femblance of infidelity 

or outrage, revolts their honeft minds, ana fills them w ich indigna- 
tion, When they have nothing more to fof:,. when 1 urged, by defpair, 
they 
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they will yield themfelves up to every excefs ; and Helvetia may be. 
come the theatre of fcenes far more horrible than thofe of the Vendee. 
The writer trembles in ufing this language, but it is his duty to ufe it. 
Not to reveal the whole truth to the French Directory, were an un- 
pardonable offence.’ 

*¢ The nature of the grievances he complains of may be gathered 
from the articles of redrefs he demands in the name of his republic. 
Thefe were, the replacing of all the public fands, which had been feized 
and carried away: a repeal of the contributions laid on without the 
Jeaft retrofpect to the abilities of the contributors; the return of the 
artillery, arms, ammunition, and, in a word, all that the French had 

tloined from the Swifs ; an immediate reduction of the French army 
in Swifferland, efpecially the cavalry, and that what remained fhould 
be quartered in barracks ; and laftly, that the agents of the French re- 

blic, as well as the commanders of the French troops, fhould be in- 
itructed to concert their meafures with the Helvetic government, to 
act only in its name, and with its approbation.’’ 


This Hiftory of the Rife and Fall of the Helvetic Confede. 
racy is peculiarly interefting from the well known virtues of 
the people whom it celebrates, and the recent calamities which 
they have endured. ‘The author has done himfelf great credit 
in having, in fo comparatively fhort a time, and when 
events were fo recent, produced a work which will form a va- 
luable addition to thé hiftoric library ; and exhibit a lafting 
monument of the diftinguifhed abilities, patient inveftigation, 


genuine patriotifm, and fincere piety, of its author. 
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Reflections on the Political and Moral State of Society at the Clofe 

f the Eighteenth Century. By John Bowles, Efq. Author of 

eflections on the Political State of Society at the Com- 

mencement of the Year 1800, &c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 270. 
5s- Rivingtons. 1800. 


R. BOWLES, whofe writings are well known to the 
public, has here entered upon a vaft field of moral and 
political difquifition, in which fad#s, of the moft important 
and interefting nature, abound, to direct the fteps, and to in- 
form the mind, of the author. From thefe facts he has ac- 
cordingly drawn deductions of the utmoft confequence to the 
prefent well-being, and the future fate of fociety ; as well as 
to the prefent and future happinefs and welfare of the indivi- 
duals of which it is compofed. He firft enters into a deliberate 
inveftigation of the motives which aétuated both parties, in 
the offer and rejection of the late overtures for peace, by the 
French Conful and the Britifh Minifter ; he clofely examines 
the nature, and the object of Buonaparte’s propofitions, s 
e 
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Bowles’s Reflections om the State of Society. ts 


he clearly fhews that they could not have been accepted bya 
Britifh Minifter, without a {fcandalous dereliction of principle 
and violation of duty; and therefore fairly concludes, that the 
offer was infincere, and only made from the conviction that 
it would not be accepted. The author’s chain of reafoning on 
this point is clofe, conneéted, and conclufive ; his facts are 
undeniable, and his inferences are fuch as partizans may de- 
ny, but as no honeft man can rejeét. In a note to Pp. 24, he 
facce{sfully combats and expofes a ridiculous idea, promul- 
gated by men, who found themfelves overpowered by the 
cogency of the arguments adduced by their’ adverfaries, that 
no man ** can from pure, difinterefted, and honourable mo-~ 
tives, fupport the caufe of Religion, regular Governments, and 


fecial Order ?” He contends, as another writer had contended 


before him,* that men who advance fuch prepofterous notions, 
muit reafon from the telfifhnefs of theirown minds; from an 
unwillingne(s to aliow to others a degree of integrity which they 
are con{cious of not poflefing themiclves. Mr. B. very pro- 
perly aflerts his own independence, and vindicates the freedom 
of his opinions. From the confeffions of Meffrs. Fox and 
Erfkine, in England, and of the partifans of the da? new Go- 
vernment in France, he proves the inevitable tendency of the 
French Revolution, to excite uneafinefs, and to fhake the very 
foundations of Civil Society in every nation of Europe, After 
quoting paflaces from recent fpeeches of the gentlemen juft 
mentioned, he fubjoins the following pertinent obfervation and 
appofite fact. 


“¢ 'The above admiffions, however ftriking, are very far from con. 
veying an adequate idea of the dangér to which all countries were be- 
times expofed by the French Revolution ; for they are filent refpectin 
one great fource of that danger, the fyftem of univerfal fubverfion 
which was adopted by the French Revolutionifts, and their unceafing 
endeavours, by public declarations and by private machinations, to 
excite every people under Heaven to revolt againft their government. 
Thefe attempts are now univerfally known ; but it may not be amifs 
to quote, in illuftration of the truth, which was betimes avowed by 
the Republicans of France—that they embraced the whole world in 
their fyftem of fraternity, a fong with which they amufed themfelves 


in the year 1792: 


‘ Nous irons voir dans la Turquie 
Le difciple de Mahomet ; 

I] faut qu’il foit de la partie, 
Nous lui dirons notre fecret : 





* See Gifford’s Second Letter to Erfkine, 
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Sil prete fon ferment civique, 

Et s’il renonce a |’ Alcoran, 

Nous lui donnerons, au lieu d’un Turban; 
Le Bonnet de la Republique.’ 


‘¢ After perufing thefe early effufions of French Republicanifm, thé 
furprife which has beet excited by the exhibition of fuch characters 


as Ali Buonaparte and Abdallah Menov, muft be confidetably di- 
minifhed.’’ 


On the other hand, the author comments, with great, but 
merited, feverity, on the ftrange and prepofterous declaration 
of Mr. Fox, that as we had not refufed to treat with the law- 
ful Monarchs of France, who had always been our rivals and 
our enemies, fo ought we not to refufe to treat with their Re- 
publican imitators. This leads Mr. B. to confider and to 
difplay the fundamental difference between the prefent and all 
former wars, and between the Social and the Revolutionary 


fyftem. 


** So diametrically oppofite are thefe fyftents, that light and dark. 
nefs, good and evil, do not exhibit a greater contraft. The latter, 
which is properly termed the Socza/fyftem, is founded upon religion, 
morality, and law. Its tendency is to reftrain the paffions and con- 
troul the vices of mankind, and to courteraét the evil propenfities of 
human nature. It endeavours to regulate the conduét of individuals 
by the rules of virtue. It prefcribes to ftates, in their mutual inter- 
courfe, the obfervance of equity, good faith, and moderation. Its 
objects, in fhort, are order, juftice, peace, fecurity, and the protec. 
tion of all the bleflings, which conftitute the happinefs of human life. 
On the other hand, the Revolutionary fyftem tends to the fubverfion 
of religion, morality, and law, the ancient foundations of fociety. In- 
ftead of correfting or controuling, it gives a full fcope to human de- 

ravity. It releafes the paffions from all reftraint, and encourages 
th individuals and ftates to difregard every rule, which has been 
wont to keep them within the bounds of reétitude or moderation. It 
is incorporated with a new {cheme of philofophy, of which the ten- 


‘ dency is to corrupt the heart, and to dry up the very fources of vir. 


tue. Its object, in fhort, is to diffolve the bands of fociety, and to 
introduce difcord, oppreffion, licentioufnefs, and anarchy. 

‘* It is true, the Social fyftem cannot prevent the commiffion of 
great crimes ; it cannot entirely reftrain, either individuals or ftates, 
from acting injurioufly and flagitioufly. While man is an imperfect 
being, fubject to paflion, and expofed to temptation, he will, at times, 
be a difgrace to his fpecies, and a juft objeét of divine and human ven- 
geance. But this fyftem, though it cannot render him perfect, has 
hitherto confined his depravity within fuch bounds as are effential, not 
merely to the exiftence, but to the general well-being of fociety. It 
Operates as a never.ceafing check upon human wickednefs. It places 
religion, morality, law, fabit, opinion, difgrace, in fhort, the — 
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force of the Social machine in oppofition to the violence of temptation 
and the influence of corruption. Every crime is an infringement of its 
rules. It is impoffible to conceive an att, injurious either to a com- 
munity or an individual, which is not a violation of its principles. 
Under fuch a fyitem the moft abandoned charaétets meet, on all fides, 
with obftacles to the gratification of their depraved propenfities, and 
although it is impoflible for it to fupprefs fraud, perfidy, ambition, and 
injuftice, ftill ic takes precautions to guard againtt their effects, and 
to check the evils, which cannot be entirely prevented. In proportion 
to the ftrength of this fyftem, and to the influence of the principles on 
which it is founded, virtue and happinefs muft prevail in the world 5 
and it is from the decay of its authority, and the neglect of its rulesy 
that flow thofe diforders, which embitter human life and difturb the 
eral tranquillity. 

‘¢ If the montters of the French Revolution had been under the con- 
troul of fuch a fyftem, they could never have exhibited fuch fhocking 
{pectacles of unexampled depravity. They would, doubtlefs, have been 

s to fociety ; but they would have been deftirute of thofe means of 
-boundlefs mifchief, by which they have been enabled infinitely to 
fnrpafs all the monfters of former times. Buonaparte himfelf might, 
perhaps, have paffed as an ordinary villain; or if, impelled by the 
matchlefs atrocity of his difpofition, he had exceeded the ufaal bounds 
of wickednefs, ftill he would have wanted an opportunity of fhewing 
what dreadful and aftonifhing lengths of iniquity human nature can go, 
when releafed from thofe reftraints, legal, moral, and religious, to 
which, in every preceding period of the world, mankind have, more 
or lefs, been fubject. 

«¢ The Revolutionary fyftem, on the contrary, isa nurfery of vice, 
a hot-bed of corruption. The fouleft and moft deftructive crimes grow 
out of its principles, and arein conformity with its rules, It diffolves 
every reftraint upom human depravity. It prefents every temptation 
to haman infirmity. It makes crime the only road to fuccefs, the only 

th to exaltation. Its means of attaining power are tumult, fedition, 
treafon, rebellion and regicide. Its means of preferving authority are 
oppreflion, tyranny, confifcation, judicial murder, war, and univerfal 
excitement torevolt. It calls into action whatever is corrupt orevil- 
difpofed in fociety. By perfidious but f{pecious promifes of itberty and 
happinefs, it unfettles the minds of men, it difturbs their feelings and 
their habits, and it feduces their affections from inftitutions which they 
have been accuftomed tolove and revere. It diffufes a {pirit of licen- 
tiowfnefs, it poifons the fountains of virtue, it withdraws from paflion 
its moft powerful reftraint, the profpect of a future ftate, and by thus 
corrupting the morals of mankind, it renders them an eafy prey to 
its deftructive fury. It gives a new, an indelible taint to the human 
heart, and a deeper dye to every {pecies of guilt. It venders difaffec- 
tion more extenfive, faction more defperate, tedition more active, con. 
{piracy more daring, treafon more malignant, and impiety more blaf- 
phemous. In one word, this horrid fyftem exhibits, in practice, the 
extraordinary and awful phenemenon of a fet of men, invelted, hy the 

BO, XXX. VOle VIII. above 
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above mieans, with the powers of government, and exercifing thofe 

powers for the deftruction of all other governments ; attacking the 

very foundations of all legitimate authority, and endeavouring to 

overturn the ancient edifice of fociety, in order to erect, upon its ruins, 

a far more extenfive and oppretfive defpotifm, than has ever yet exifted 
n the face of the earth. 

‘© But can it be true that fyftems, which in principle exhibit fo 
great acontraft, refemble each other in practice ? Can the waters. which 
flow from fuch different fountains be fimilar in quality? This would 
be ftrange, indeed! It would be contrary to the whole courfe of na- 
‘ture. Ie would, in effeét, totally confound virtue and vice, and reduce 
the difference between them to a mere name. Such, however, is the 
paradox which the advocates of France would perfuade us to admit. 
Obliged, at length, to give up the purity and perfeétibility of the 
new fyftem, and to acknowledge that, in fpite of all their predictions 
in its favour, it has not only failed to produce any improvement in the 
ftate of fociety, but has equalled, in depravity, whatever has gone 
before it ; they now, as their laft refource,*and in the hope of ftill pre- 
vailing on mankind to believe that its deftru¢tion would not be pro- 
ductive of any advantage, contend that it has only imitated the 
example of former times ; that it has difplayed nothing new in wicked. 
nefs, and that it has been guilty of no atrocity, which is not to be 
matched in the records of hiftory. 

«© lf this ftatement were true; if the deeds of Republican France 
did not exceed all example of iniquity ; ftill the mode of reafoning 
here reforted to would be the moft fallacious that was ever employed. 
That the hiftory of the world abounds in crime, no perfon attempts to 
deny. ‘That the perufal of that hiftory often fills the foul with horror, 
it is impoffible to difpute. That at the moment of fuch perufal the 
reader is apt, fometimes, to exclaim, can any thing worfe have been 
done by Republican France! the experience of moft readers will con. 
firm. But thefe crimes, which fo juitly excite the utmoft indignation, 
form only a part, though a very confpicuous one, of the picture which 
hiftory prefents to the view. ‘That picture has its lights, as well as its 
fhades ; it has its bright and cheering paris, as well as.thofe which 
are difguftful and fhocking ; it exhibits not only the horrors of war, 
but the bleflings of peace ; itdifplays the moft fplendid virtues, as well 
as the moft dtrocious vices, while it holds forth fome charaéters which 
excite dereitation, it preferves others which infpire love, and even com- 
mand admiration ; it will perpetuate the memory of an Antoninus 
Pius, and a George the Third, as well as of a Nero and a Caligula, 


of a Robefpierre, a Murat, and a Buonaparte. How different the pic- j 


ture of Republican France! exe nothing meets the eye but one uni- 
form, unmixed feene of wickednefs and crime ;—no light,—but only 


€ darknefs vifible,’"—no intervalof peace,—ao paufe from the furious | 


rage of defolating war, no virtue to relieve the horrid mafs of impiety 


and vice; nota fingle a¢tion which can produce any fentiment but © 
loathing ; not a fingle character, amid the vaft Revolutionary group, | 


which can excite any tecling but abhorrence,” 
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The author purfues this contraft, and this {train of reafoning 
for fevera] pages, and he clofes with the very juit remark, on 
the French Republic, that ** her characteriftic is a f{pirit of 
deftruction ; her animating principle is a love of demolition.” 
The imminent danger of concluding a peace with this enemy 
of the human race is placed ina ftrong point of view, and the 
arguments urged on the fubject are fuch as muft produce con- 
viction in every mind in which reafon is not wholly blinded by 
prejudice, or principle utterly fubdued by intereft. The tri- 
umph of the Jacobins, on the conclufion of fuch a peace, is re- 
prefented in lygh, but natural, colours. 


“¢ This idea is fo tranfporting to them, that they fometimes chaunt 
their 16 Pzans by anticipation: thus Mr. Wakefield—* For myfelf, 
who have exulted in the fuccefs of the French, and the difgrace of their 
infolent and odious foes, with a keennefs of tranfport not to be de- 
feribed, 1 have been long prepared to hail the triumphant entry of a 
Republican Reprefentative ; and fhall exclaim, with equal fincerity 
and rapture, 


© Dicite 16 Pxan et Ié bis dicite Pzan, 
Oh! may I live to hail that glorious day, 
And fing loud Peans through the crouded way.’ 


«¢ The fame writer thus bears teftimony to the deleterious influence 
which the neighbourhood of the French Republic would have on the 
Britith chara¢ter-and marners— 

‘ The neighbouring influence of the French Republic ; not her arms, 
but the filent and tranquil operation of her principles, on our charatter, 
our manners, and our policy ; an imperceptible, eflicacious energy ! 
which nothing can preclude, nothing can counteract, and nothin 
eventually refit.’ See a Reply to the Letter of Edmund Burke, Ef, 
by Gilbert Wakefield, B. A.’ 


And fpeaking of the ‘* Imperifhable feed” fown by the ad- 
vocates for the Rights of Man, he adds; 


** The modern philofophers do not defpair becaufe the fuccefs of 
their labours is poftponed, or becaufe the moft zealous patrons of 
their caufe frequently become its martyrs. OF this we are ailured, 
by Mr. Southey, in the following lines : 


‘ The damning guilt 

Of Briffot murdered, and the blamelels wife 
Of Roland! martyred patriots! {pirits pure, 
Wept by the good ye att yet fill furvives, 
Sown by your toil, and by your blood manured, 
Th’ imperifhable feed ; and now its roots 
spre and {trike deep, and {oon fhall it become 

at tree beneath whofe fhade the fons of men 
Shall pitch their teuts in peace.’ Joan or Arc,” 
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The charafter of Buonaparte is ably drawn. We recom- 


mend it, moft earneftly, to the ferious contemplation of the 


liberal and candid men of the age ; of thofe moderate and indul- 
gent gentlemen who would fain exclude from our vocabulary, 
the wnpolite expreffions, Athetfi, Dei/?, Villain, Hypocrite, 7: 
Adulterer, Alfafin, cum multis altis, ejufdem generis ; who 
would hear, with wonderful complacence, the Saviour of the 
world blafphemed, but would evince the utmoft indignation, 
jf a French Conful were termed a murderer; an American 
Prefident, a rebel; or an Engiith Patriot, a tratter. Mr. B. 
demonftrates, from the declarations and the conduct of this 
revolutionary fiend, that he is ftill, what we have invariably 
reprefented him to be, 2 rank, determined, Jacobin. We la- 
ment, extremely, the narrownefs of our limits which prevents 
us from giving the whole of this character, which, in the pre- 
fent fpirit and temper of the times, ought to be univerfally 
known, and ftudied ; fome of its leading features, however, 
we mutt lay before our readers, who will fee that the author’s 
f-ntiments refpecting the panegyric which Mr. Sheridan had 
the effrontery to pronounce, in the Houfe of Commons, on the 
revolutionary Hero of France, are perfectly conformable with 
thofe which we have invariably declared, whenever the fubjeé 
has prefented itfelf to our notice. 


* Incredible as it may feem, there are politicians, whofe faith in 
fuch extravagant reveries would induce them to leave this ambitious 
tyraht, this confummate hypocrite, in poffeffion of almoft one half 
of Europe, rather than continue a war which, from its commence- 
suent, has’ been attended with a progreflive increafe of national fe- 
¢urity : and though he has hitherto difappointed the hopes they 
entertained of feemg him, like Monk, the champion of royalty, ftill 
they are unwilling to doubt of his converfion ; or thinking, per- 
haps, that when he played the Jacobin, he played the hypocrite, 
they now expect him to blaze out in-the character of a great and 
bencficent Potentate, and, inftead of abufing his immenfe power, to 
cultivate the arts of peace, to maintain the general tranquillity, and 
to feck only to make his dubjeéts happy, and his empire flourifhing. 
Thus an honourable Senator, in the exce{s of tranfport with which 
the victory of Marengo in{pired him, is reported to have ‘ put it 
to the feelings of every member of the houfe,’ (which he addreffed) 
¢ whether every one a€tion of Buonaparte, fince the overtures which 
he had made in the prefent year, had net tended to raife him in the 
eftimation of every candid man.” And the fame Senator is further 
feported to have exprefled a hope that ‘ this magnanimous perfon, 
though a kind of felf-appoirited Di€tator, would exereile his power 
in bringing about the hberty of Franee.’ 

* Whether the ficobinif of Buonaparte be real or pretended, 
it is pure, ¥en eta which is here attributed to a Britifh 
Senator. ~For what elfeus it co promote the caufe'of anarchy and 


a 


eppreilion, by a proftitution of the name of liberty ? But who, nei 4 
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had not lived in thefe degenerate days, could believe it poffible for 
fuck bafe adulation to be offered, in the prefence of a Britifh parlia- 
ment, to the moft deteftable mifcreant, by whom the vengeance of 
Heaven has ever punifhed the fins of mankind ? Who could believe 
it poffible for a Britifh oppofition to be fo loft to every feeling of 
virtue, patriotifm and pea as to kifs the feet of fuch a wretch, 
in veneration for his triumphs over the Allies of their country ? 
But although it is now demonftrated by experience, that faGion is 
capable of degrading even Britons to fuch aftonifhing depths of in- 
famy, ftill every one who is not faétious will rather expeét the Ethi- 
opean to change his fkin, and the Leopard his {pots, than Buonaparte 
ever to be any thing elfe than a fcourge to humanity. Although a 
Member of Oppofition may confider the battle of Marengo, becaufle 
it feems to fix an Ufurper in his feat, and to preferve his Republic 
from the dangers which before impended over it, as a full atone- 
ment for his crimes, both in Italy and Egypt, for his numberlefé 
murders, for his wanton maffacres, and for his matchlefs impieties, 
ftill every heart, in which the moral fenfe is not quite coher will 
but abhor the more fuch a prodigy of guilt, fuch a monfter of cru- 
elty, perfidy and blafphemy, on account of every fuccefs he may 
obtain in that caufe, in which all his paft atrocities have been per- 
petrated. The very ae who now idolize this military buccaneer 
on account of the {plendour and importance of his victories, have 
been accuftomed to exclaim againft thole conqucrors who are re- 
nowned in hiftory for having, to gratify their ambition, invaded 
the peace of countries which had done them no injury, feized upon 
territories to which they had no right, and deluged the earth with 
blood. The cenfure of ‘fuch exploits is certainly juft; and it is 
fraught with an uleful admonition. Mankind have always been too 
apt to be dazzled by fuccefs, and, in admiration of the triumphs, to 
forget the crimes of the Alexanders and the Cafars, who have dif- 
turbed the peace of the world. But how comes it to pafs that the 
moral philofophers who judge fo rightly of former times, and who 
{ce in the heroes of antiquity but fo many robbers and murderers, 
are loft in admiration of Buonaparte, becaufe they think (with Mr, 
Sheridan) that © he has diftanced every military exploit in modern 
times, and achieved what never has been attempted from the days 
of Hannibal to the prefent period.’ 

“ This inconfiftency is the more ftriking, becaufe, admitting, for 
the fake of argument, that there is no exaggeration in the above ftate- 
ment, although in the judgment of military men the perfon therein 
defcribed is but a rafh and defperate adventurer; admitting that a 
General, fhamefully driven, with his beft troops, from a place * not 
defenfibdle according to the rules of art,’* by a naval officer, at the 
head of a few feamen, and of a garrifon of undifciplined Turks, that 
fuch a General may vie with a Marlborough or a Suwarrow ; admite 
ting that Buonaparte was raifed co.the higheft pitch of military fame 
by the battle of Marengo, in which battle, however, 4e was cer- 


* See Sir Sidney Smith’s Letter to Evan Nepean, kfg, dated the 
Tiger off Jaffa, June 19, 1799. 
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tainly defeated, and the entire honour of the vi€tory remained with 
Deffaix ; ftill, in every other refpett, conneéted with the charaéter 
of a hero, he is a jult objeét of extreme deteftation. The illuftrious 
Chieftains, the brilliancy of whofe exploits has rendered them 
famous in hiftory, poffefled qualities, independently of bravery and 
conduét, which juftly ennobled them in the eftimation of mankind, 
"They had a greatnefs and generofity of foul, a loftinels and dignity 
of mind, which not only rendered them incapable of any thing mean 
and bafe, but which fometimes impelled them to attions fo grand and 
{ublime, as to command the applaufe even of thofe perfons who are 
moft indignant at their infatiable ambition. They had allo a {enfe of 
humanity, a compaffionate tendernels of heart, which made them 
ever ade to fly to the relief of a vanquifhed foe, and to alleviate, 
by kindnels and fympathy, his misfortune and his fufferings. Until 
this day, fuch qualities have always been confidered as eilential ta 
true heroifm; and no perfon who was deftitute of them, however 
brave, enterprifing and fuccelsful, has been dignified with the title 
of great. Borgia was, perhaps, as boid and undaunted in the field 
as Julius Calar ;. but if he had gained as many triumphs as that re- 
nowned commander, he would {till have been detefted as a monfter, 
inftead of being admired*as a hero. Who, then, will dare to profti- 
tute the name of Greatnefs, by uniting it with that of Buonaparte— 
Monftrum nulla virtute redemptum—of whom no one wait of gene- 
rofity is recorded—who has, in no one inftance, ufed {uccefs with 
moderation—the bafenefs of whole attions infinitely exceeds the 
{plendour of his viétories—who is flill more diftinguifhed by craft, 
perfidy, cruelty, and oppreffion, than by military atchicvements— 
who, befides having fhewn himfelf, on various occafions, as prodi- 

al of human blood as Robelpierre, is, in other refpeéts, an objet of 
ill greater deteftation to every virtuous and confiderate mind, than 
even that unfeeling mon{ter—who crouded into a fingle expedition, 
treacheroufly undertaken againfl a country, enjoying, without ful; 
picion of danger, a profound peace, and whofe Government was in 
perfeét amity with France, more bafenefs and atrocity than can be 
found in the life of any other man—who commenced that expedi- 
tion with openly blafpheming his God, abjuring the Saviour of the 
world, renouncing the faith which he had till then profeffed, and, 
to facilitate the fuccefs of his enterprize, hypecritically afluming 
the religion of the people whom he came to enflave—who then un- 
neceflarily affaulted a defencelefs place, which he might have ob, 
tained by fummons, and, that he might ftrike a _/alutary terror, wan. 
tonly and indifcriminately maffacred men, women, and children at 
the breaflt—who, after caufing, by the orders which he iffued, the 
French Admiral to lofe his lite with his fleet, ¢alumniated his me- 
mory by attributing his dilafter to his own fault—who at Jaffa mur- 
dered his Turkih prifoners in cold blood, three days after their cap- 
ture—who, at Acre, fuddenly and treacheroufly affaulted the place, 
when, by propofing a ceffation of arms, for the purpole of burying 
the dead, he hoped he had put the garrifon off its guard—who, hav- 
ing in vain attempted to affaflinate, traduced Sir Sidney Smith, by 
falicly and malicioufly charging him wath intentionally expofing 
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hjs prifoners to the infe&tion of the plague—and, finally, who bafely 
deferted his own army, and {fecretly {tole away to France when he 
found his expedition defperate. Shall {uch a man be named with 
a Cyrus, or even with an Alexander; with a Vth Henry of Eng- 
land, or a [Vth Henry of France; unlels it be to heighten, by a 
dark and‘difgufting contraft, the luftre of their charaéters. if Mr. 
Sheridan were defrous of exhibiting human nature in the moft odi- 
ous light in which it has ever appeared, could-he co ‘his more effec- 
tually than by prefenting on the ftage, without any exageeration of 
the faét, his admired hero, at once cajoling and infuiung ‘he un- 
fortunate Egyptians, by that miferable farce of Liberty and free 
Government, which his own General Boyer thus de{cribes :---‘ I went 
yefterday to fee the inftallation of the Divan, which Buonaparte has 
formed, It confifts of nine perfons ; and fuch a fight! 1 was in- 
troduced to nine bearded automatons, dreffed in long robes and tur- 
bans; but whofe mien and appearance altogether put me ftrongly in 
mind of the figures of the twelve apoftles m my grandfather’s iittle 
cabinet.’—Should Mr, Sheridan then be defirous of placing human 
nature in a more favourable light, he might change the {cene to the 
tent of Darius, and there exhibit the true hero, who, after the battle 
of I{fus, difplayed a greatnetfs of foul, a moderation in fuccefs, and an 
humanity towards the vanquifhed, which eclipied the luitre of his 
viétory, and which furnifhed one of thofe models, by which our 
youth are ftill taught to cultivate a tafte for the fublime and beauti- 
fyl in human aétions. But how, alas! will the tafe of our youth 
be corrupted, if, deducing their models from Oppofition eloquence, 
they ceale to difcriminate between moral qualities, confound the 
very extremes of virtue and vice, and, nisking fuccefs their only 
ftandard of perfeétion, lofe their relifh for true glory, and their ab- 
horrence of whatever is fordid and deteftable!” 


The perfidy of this man, difplayed in his final inftructions 
to Kleber, on his departure from Egypt, next engages the au- 
thor’s attention ; who fums up the whole by an accurate ftate- 
ment of his conduct, fince he feized the reins of government in 
France. ‘* The Tree of Liberty is flill his ftandard, and no 
fooner was he again triumphant in the North of Italy, than it 


was again faerie at Milan. Even his proclamations are formed 


upon the Jacobin model. He comes, as formerly, to fubject 
and enflave, with liberty and independence in his mouth. He 
announces his approach, not as an enemy and a conqueror, 
but as a friend, as a deliverer from oppreffion, as a reftorer to 
freedom. He re-echoes thofe hacknied promifes to refpeét 
both religious and civil rights, which were heretofore the pre- 
curfors of his moft outrageous acts of pillage and cruelty, and 
he violates them in the fame manner as formerly.’’---Specimens 
of his proclamations are produced in fupport of thefe affertions ; 
and Mr. B. then proceeds to exhibit the moft decifive proofs of 
the moft {candalous breaches of good faith on the part of this 
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regentrated Jacobin ; and of his moft fhameful difregard to the 
moft folemn treaties; fuch as his wanton infraction of the 
armiftice in Italy ;—his invafion of Tufcany, the neutrality 
of which he had exprefsly guarantced; the plunder of Florence 
and Leghorn ; ot the demolition of the fortrefles of Ulm, 
Philiptburg, and Ingoldftadt, in direct violation of a folemn 
engagement! Such flagrant and multiplied inftances of profli- 
gacy are not to be paralleled in the annals of Europe, previous 
to the year 1787. The author, having prefled the inference, 
drawn from thefe facts, very powerfully, upon his readers, laftly 
confideérs the aétual fituation of France, putting her deftructive 
principles entirely out of the queftion, folely as to the extent 
of her territorial power; and he infifts, that, at no period of 
our hiftory, would any Minifter have dared to make a peace 
with France, which would leave her in pofleflion of fuch an 
increafed influerice and population, as would be totally de- 
diructive of the balance of power in Europe. ‘This is a pofition 
which no Member of Oppofition can, without an utter aban- 
donment of every principle which the leaders of that party have 
formerly avowed + a the relative fituation of England 
and France, poffibly attack. 

Important as the political part of this book has been fhewn 
to be, the mora/ part of it is infinitely more fo. The author 
takes occafion, from the change of Century, to call the public 
attention to the relaxed ftate of religion and morals in this 
country; and he contends, with that truly Chriftian writer, 
and truly good man, Mr. Bowpxer, that no alternative re- 
mains but RerorMm or Ruin. This is a fubjeét of the firft 
confequence to every individual in the nation, inafmuch as it 
involves not merely their temporal welfare, but their eternal 
happinefs; when fuch a fubjeét can be treated with indiffer- 
ence; when it ceafes to be an object of primary importance 
with the nation at large, that nation muft totter on the brink of 
ruin, Well does the author obferve that, ‘* As the near ap- 
proach of a new Century has fo powerful a tendency to excite 
the mind to refle&tion, it ought to be a feafon of great religious 
and moral improvement, It might, indeed, be juftly confidered 
as a general calamity, if fuch a period were to pafs unnoticed, 
except as 4 mere chronological occurrence,” Heaven forbid, 
that it fhould fo pafs! If the prefent ftate of Europe in general, 
and of England in particular, do not fuffice to rouze the minds 
of our countrymen to a proper fenfe of religious duty, to ftimu- 
Jate them to deep refle€tion on the caufes and confequences of 
fuch ftate ; to diminifh their confidence in themfelves, and to 


‘ acknowledge their entire dependence on a Supreme Being 


whofe protection is only to be obtained by an implicit war 
. | 10n 
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fion to his will, and a perfe& obedience to his precepts ; they 
muft have loft all the diftinguifhing chara&eriftics of Chrif- 
tians ; and have forfeited every pretenfion to virtuous and moral 
feelings. : 

In confidering the caufes which have led to the laxity of 
principle, which he fo emphatically deplores, the author fhortly 
traces the progrefs of modern philofophy, and its inevitable 
fruits. In this part of his work, he pays a juft compliment to 
Mr. Mackintofh, whofe acute and comprehenfive mind has 
well appreciated and eloquently unfolded all the horrible effedts 
of this deftructive peft of the prefent age. 


‘© The fallacy and the baneful tendency of this {cheme of philo- 
fophy have been molt ably expofed in a courfe of lectures on the 
Law of Nature and Nations, lately delivered in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
by a gentleman, who, having changed his original views of the 
French Revolution, has not only had the manlinefs openly toavow 
that change, but has alfolaboured with great induitry, and, there is 
reafon to hope, with much fuccefs, to countera& the pernicious 
principles on which that Revolution 1s founded. The publication 
of the above lectures is much to be defired by every fricnd to Social 
Order, as well as by every admirer of found learning, profound re. 
fearch, and of eloquent illuftration.” 


The progrefs of this philofophy and its infeparable com- 
panion infidelity, has been greatly facilitated by the increafe 
of wealth, and its offspring, /uxury; a thirft for gain, and a 
love of pleafure. On this topic Mr. B. expatiates with equal 
energy and feeling ; with equal ability and effeét. While be 
congratulates himfelf upon the fuperiority which this country 
{till enjoys, on the fcore of her religious and moral charatter, 
over all the other nations of Europe, he ftill deeply laments the 
growth of irreligion and vice among us. 


“© While the great caufes of human depravity have had a very 
different operation in different countries, their effe& is every where 


vilible, in a moft dreadful corruption of principle and degeneracy of 


practice—in an extreme licentioufnels of manners—in a pro- 
digious and {till progreflive encreale of the moft pernicious 
vices, and particularly of the moft pernicious and deftru@tive of 
all vices, that of adultery —-a vice hoftile to an inftitution, which 
is the parent of every other institution, the fource of every focial 
affeftion, and which is raifed to the highelt degree of fané&tity, and 
guarded with the moft diftinguifhed care, from even the remoteft 
danger of violation, by that Holy Religion, which confults both 


» the prefent and future happinefs of mankind, It cannot excite fur- 


prife that the decay of that religion fhould be accompanied with a 
great encreafe of a vice, the very approaches to which it is ftudious 


» to prevent, and which, at the fame time, takes its origin from the 


ftrongeft impulfe of our nature. But when it is allo penn 
that 
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that the modern enemies of that religion, that the infidels and 
philofophers (as they call themfelves) of the day, have, with an in- 
fernal depth of policy, employed their main effort to render the 
marriage tie contemptible in the eyes of mankind; * and when it is 
further confidered, that the diflipated habits of life which have ob- 
tained, ina moft extraordinary dearée: are peculiarly fraught with 
temptations td a criminal indulgence of the paffions, (which is, in 
f&, their great recommendation to the votaries of unlawful plea- 
fure)}; when’ thefe confiderations are taken into the account, it 
would only appear furprifing if the vice of adultery had not en- 
creafed to a very great extent. 

* The moft unerring teft of the morals of fociety, at any given, 
period, is the degree of re{pett and attention which is paid to the 
“iuptial engagement. In prbportion as that engagement is viewed 
with reverence, and obferved with fidelity, an age may, with cer-: 
tainty, be denominated virtuous. But it is impoilible to find a 
more apt defcription of a corrupt, profligate, and vicious age, than 
to fay, it is difimguifhed by a dilregard to the marriage vows. Such 
deicription is unfortunately applicable to the prefent times; and a 
ftronger proof cannot exift of extreme and general depravity.’*, 


Apottacy from the doétrines of Chrift, and “ a ftill more 
alarming lukewarmne{s” in his profefled followers, are truly 
ftated as diftinguifhing marks of the prefent times. Other 

rominent fymptoms of depravity are here brought forward as 
fit objects of ceniure on the one hand, and of repentance on 
the other; foremoit among thefe ftands the debility vifible in 
the moral fenfe of the public mind, which renders it almoft in- 
capable of that energy without which misfortunes cannot be 
fiftained with dignity, attaeks refifted with effect, or a perfec 


refosmation of principle be produced, 


*¢ In the room, however, of that moral fenfe, that falutary indig- 
nation againft vice, which conftitutes the. grand bulwark of virtue, 
the prefent age has fubftituted other qualities, which, by cafting a 
mantle over guilt, feem intended to afford fome apology for the indul- 

ence with which it 1s treated. ‘There qualities have aflumed the 
{pecious names of Candour, Liberality, and Moderation. But what 
a vile counterfeit do they difplay of thofe amiable principles of feeling 
and judging, to which fuch appellations really belong. I[nftead of 
confilting in a difpofition to make due allowances for the imperfections 
af human nature ;—to incline to a favourable judgment of a€tions, 
whenever they can bear a favourable conftruction—to allow every 
man credit for good motives, when there are not fufficient grounds to 
fuppofe him actuated by bad ones ; and, even in cafe of delinquency, 
to exercife Jenity whenever, without injury to the public intereft, it 
may reafonably be expected to promote reformation, inftead of ope- 





* «¢ One of thefe philofophers in this country, felt it due to his 
principles to apologize for having entered into the marriage ftate, 
which he had before termed an odious monopoly !’* 
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gating in fuch a manner, modern Candour, Liberality, and Modera- 
tuon, confiit in a facrifice of all principle ; in a difpofition, not merely 
to regard undoubted guilt with complacency, but even to confider it 
as meritorious, and in a readinefs to paliiace the greateft crimes, 
and to invent excufes for the greateft criminals. ‘Thefe qualities, 
in fhort, feem to be the conditions of a convention between virtue 
and vice, by which it is agreed that all hoft:lities fhal! ceafe between 
thefe, hitherto, irreconcileable enemies, and that moral feeling fhall 
no longer take offence at moral turpitude. A convention which, like 
the pacific treaties of the French Republic, tends to deprive Religion, 
Virtue, and Social Order, of whatever fecurity they {till poflefs.’** * 


Another miferable effe&t of the prevailing fpirit of the times 
is ** a manifeft relaxation in regard to induftry, regularity, and 
punctuality; and a general love of eafe and pleaiure.” To 
the factitious neceflity, produced by this diipofition, more than 
to any other caufe or motive, may be traced the frequent de- 
mands, of late years, on the part of artifans, journeymen, and 
the labouring clafles of the community, for a rife in their 
wages ; on the deftructive confequences of which, both in a 
moral and political point of view, the author makes many ju- 
dicious refle€tions, through which we regret our inability to 
follow him. On the fubjeét of modern dre/s his obfervations 
are peculiarly ftrong and judicious, 


“‘ It is with the deepeft artifice, as well as if with a perfe& 
confiflency of charaéter and views, that the modern philofophers, 
in pur@uance of their levelling {fy{tem, have declared war againft 
titles and armorial bearings ; and that they have even attacked 
thofe forms of drefs, which have been ufed to diftinguith the higher 
orders, and evdeavoured to introduce a garb which really tends’to 
confound all diftinétion of rank. The fignal for this attack was 
given in France, and it has been repeated, in every country, by all 
who withed to promote the caufe of anarchy. Unfortunately many, 
who in their hearts abhor that caufe, have been prevailed upon to 
fhew a contempt for outward appearances.} 





* <¢ On this fubject the reader is again referred to the letter figned 
Cato, (already noticed), which letter is founded upon fome compli 
ments paid by Mr. Sheridan, ta the excreafed amiability and cencili- 
ating feelings of the age; and alfo to the admirable poem in the fame 
collection, entitled * New Morality.’’ 

“ + Itis a fa@, that a gentleman, known to the author, faw 
lately ina high affembly two perfons, whofe appearance was fo 
undignified, as to make hjm wonder at their being admitted inte 
{uch a fituation. His wonder, however, was greatly encreafed 
when he was informed that thofe perfons were no lefs than the 
Duke of and the Earl of , whofe cropped heads and 








Gallic Pantaloons, as well as the reft of their garb, would have 


qualified them, in appearance, at leaft, to aflume the chara¢ter of 
members of a Robefpierrian Commitee,” 
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« It behoves fuch perfons to confider, that the fentiment, deno- 
minated refpeét, is a neceflary bond of the Social Union—that this 
fentiment, by its mild operation, gives vigour to authority, and 
efficacy to laws—that it harmonizes the whole fyftem of fociety, 
and, without any effort, keeps every part of it, from the loweft to 
the higheft, in its proper place. But this highly valuable fenti- 


ment never can, with the mafs of mankind, be the refult of re- 
fle&tion. It would be impoffible, by any chain of reafoning, to 
convince the multitude that it is effential to their happinefs. 
Neither can it be, according to the fyitem of modern philofophers, 
a pure homage to merit and virtue. To fecure its exiftence, 
it muft depend upon caufes more certain and univerfal in 
their operation, than the claims of virtue or merit. It muit 
even operate where no fuch claims are known to exifl. It muft be, 
in fhort, as it has ever been, a {pontaneous impulte, which no re- 
fie€tion is neceflary to produce: and it muft be excited by the 
mere prefence or idea of its object. It is to fome external dif- 
tinGiion that the child is taught to bew with reverence, until 
an affociation is formed in his mind, between that diftin¢tion 
and a feeling of refpe&t; fo that the latter is fure to be 
called forth by the appearance of the former. At is thus that, ac- 
cording to the philofophy of nature, all our beneficial impulfes 
(even that of filial affeétion itfelf) are produced. For, aecording 
to that philofophy, man is a creature of fenfation and habit, as 


well as of reafon.” 

He procceds to fhew the beneficial fentiments which are ge- 
nerated by a due attention to thofe circumftances, which are 
trifling only in the eyes of thofe vain and weak men who look 
no farther than the {uperficies of fociety. 


“ Of thefe two kinds of external diftinG@ion, manners, and 
drefs, indifpenfable as they both are, the latter is the moft operative 
upon the bulk of mankind. Cultivated manners: are calculated 
chiefly to make an impreflion on cultivated minds; but drefs is 
more exclufively an object of fenfe, and it is, therefore, moit fitted 
to operate on the mats of fociety. It wants no aid from reafon, 
education, or reflection. It is fimple and obvious —it inftantane- 
oufly firikes the fenfes, and it is uniform, conttant, and invariable, 
in its operation. It is a fymbol which no one can mifunderftand, 
which every one, entitled to it, may, without difficulty, poilefs, 
and it denotes a claim, which being founded in cuftom (the moft 
folid foundation of all claims) every one is ready to allow. ‘The 
neceffity of exterior appendages, in order to keep alive fentiments 
of refpe@, and to afford additional aid to authority, is recognized 
by the moft barbarous nations; and the Indian Chief, when he 
difplays his-gaudy feathers and tinfel ornaments—when his {carified 
body exhibits a painful pre-eminence beyond the extent of plebeian 
privilege—he proves himfelf a much better judge of human nature 
and bf fociety, than the ableft advocate for the fublime fyftem of 


modern philofophy.” 
The 
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The inference deduced from thefe reflections is that a more 
than ufual attention fhould now be paid, by every friend to 
virtue and his country, ** to the ceremonial ufages of well- 
ordered fociety.” Alas! the ftudied neglect of theie ufages fe 


. difgufts the eye at every place of public refort, and has pro- 


duced fuch a woeful change in the public manners, that unlefs 
they whofe peculiar duty it is to enforce, by their example, a 
rigid obfervance of them, immediately combine for that pur- 
pofe, it is much to be feared that the evil will ftrike too deep 
a root, to be eradicated without fome dreadful convulfion -of 
the focial fabric. It is not a mere change that has taken place, 
ef late years, in this refpect, but an abfolute inverfion of the 
order of fociety; for formerly the complaint was that the 
Blackguard \we beg pardon of the diberal world for ufing fo 
illiberal a reflection ; but our vocabulary has not yet been re- 
formed, @ la mode de Paris) that the Blackguard, in his drefs, 
aped the Geatieman, whereas, now, it is notorious, the Gen- 
tleman apes the Blackguard; and the gentleman, zs might be 
expected from his fuperior knowledge and attainments, is much 
the moft fuccefsful imitator of the two. 

Some very pertinent remarks are made on an obfervation 
which has been mifchievoufly wrefted from its real purport, 
that ‘* the pulpit is not the proper place for politics.” If it 
be not the duty of a Chriftian minifter to enforce the obferv- 
ance of every duty of man, and of courfe, his political duties 
among the reft, many of the admonitions and precepts of the 
Apoftles had better be erafed from the New Teftament. But 
the fact is that his religious and political duties are fo inter- 
woven, that he cannot duly difeharge the one without dif- 
charging the other. in adverting to the rule of conduét ne- 
ceflary to be cbferved for producing a reform in the morals of 
the age, Mr. Bowles makes fome judicious remarks, on the 
Prefs, with the importance of which we have Jong laboured to 
imprefs the minds of our readers. 

« The firft ftep towards the attainment of this moft important 
object, obvioufly muti be to check that contagion, by which the 
mind of man has been already {¢ ) far contaminated, as to endanger 
his focial exiftence. Numbericis are the channels through which 
the moft deftructive poifon is conveyed into his mind; inaumerable 
‘are the communications by which he is taught te ditbelieve Chritti- 
anity—to dotibt even the exiiience of a God—to defpife the obli- 
gations of morality—to contemn the authority of government and 
of Jaw—to diflike his place in fociety—and te pant, ;with ineeflant 
refilefsnefs, for achauge, of which Le caunot ferm apy idea, and 
which would involve the defiruction of cvery eftablifhment that can 
‘afford him protection, and would expofe him, witheutsthe fmallett 
defence, to the outrages of ruffian violence, and favage cruelty. 
‘Lhe prefs is the chief vehicle by which thete mifchievous impref- 
tions 
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fions are produced. Other means are eertainly reforted to for the 
fame deteftable purpofe ; but none is fo much calculated for the 
wniverfal circulation of bad principles as the prefs, which is incef- 
fantly employed, at once to corrupt the fountains of {cience, and 
go ftimulate the lower orders to tumult and infurre@tion. To thefe 
baneful effects it is made fubfervient by every mode and f{pecies of 
publication—by grave and folemn eflayson education and morality-— 
by works of hiftorical compilation,* by novels teeming not only 
with allurements to vice, but with the horrors of blafphemy,t by 
New Annual Regifters, by Monthly Magazines, and Critical Re- 
views, by cheap traéts, and by Jacobin newfpapers—and even by 
reports of Parliamentary fpeeches—which reports often contain 
matter of the noft inflammatory nature, evidently calculated to pro- 
mote fedition, to excite to treafon, and to render the very labours 
of Parliament, for the relief of the country from the preffure of 
{carcity, a fource of difcontent, difaffeGtion, and outrage. 

« Itis, therefore, of the firft and moft urgent neceffity to check 
and counteract the various endeavours, which are ufed to corrupt 
mankind, to render their principles depraved and their paffions un- 
governable. Every perfon who really withes, not merely for the 
ultimate efcape, but for the immediate prefervation of fociety, 
fhould exert all his vigilance and all his aétivity for the above pur- 
pofe. He thould particularly fet his face againft every publication 
which has a pernicious tendency. He fhould be conftantly on the 
watch to guard every avenue by which the foe to fociety makes his 
approaches to the human mind, and determined in whatever fhape 
that enemy may appear, to oppofe his progrefs—to expofe his mif- 
chievous attempts to the execration of the wife and good, and, 
wherever that is poffible, to fabje& fuch attempts to legal retri- 
bution.” 


The author views the important fubje&t of education ina 
very proper light; and he correSts a miftaken idea, refpecting 
the interference of government, which is very prevalent though 
certainly pregnant with the moft mifchievous confequences. 


«© Of all the errors which lead to focial infelicity, no one can be 
more mifchievous than that which feems, for centuries, to have 
generally prevailed in the civilized world, that education is not a 
ftate concern. If there be one duty belonging to Government, 
more important than all the reft, it is that of preferving the rifing 
generation from the infection of bad principles, and of preparing 





«« * It is not merely by new publications of an hiftorical kind, 
like the New Annual Regifter, that the public mind is infeed, 
but old ones of good authority, and of unexceptionable principles, 
are continued to the prefent time, and thereby made inftrumental 
to the perverfion of the youthful mind. Of this defcription is the 
new edition of Guthrie’s Grammar.” 

« + A work of this fort has been unblufhingly avowed by a 
Member of Parliament: for its merits fee the Purfuits of Lite- 
rature.’ 
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them, by the inplanting of good ones into their tender minds, for 


the important character of members of fociety. The manner in 
which this duty ought to be performed, in a free and highly culti- 
vated ftate, without appearing to put any violence on domettic 
feelings, or difturbing the facred connection between parents and 
children, deferves the moft ferious confideration. The difticult 

is greatly increafed by the almott total neglect of that duty which 
has prevailed, and by the great degree of depravity which exifts in 
confequence, chiefly, of fuch negle&t—and which unavoidably per- 
vades the eftablifhed fyftem of education.. The obje&, which in 
this refpect it would be defirable to attain, is that, without any in- 
terference with fatherly care and authority, education fhould be 
rendered the certain means of preparation for a virtuous life, as far 
as fuch pr eparauion can operate with certainty upon a creature like 
man. The attainment of this obje@ would involve fo great a change 
from our prefent ftate and habits, that it can only be ‘brought about 
by flow degrees. But every perfon, who really wifhes well to the 
next generation, muft defire, at leaft, that the Legiflature fhould 
inftantly take effectual means to reftrain the very grofs abufes of 
education which actually exift—to prevent fuch perfons from being 
entrufted, by inconfiderate parents and guardians,* with the care 
of youth, as would teach ‘them to detpife the duties of fubjeéts— 
duties, as we have feen, of religious and moral, as well as of civil 
obligation—and to provide, particularly, that the children of the poos, 
throughout the kingdom, thall be brought up in the practice of at- 
tending divine worthip every Lord’s day, with fufficient inftruction 
to enable them to underftand and join in that worfhip, It is a moft la- 
mentable confideration, that a fmall, a very fmall, proportion of the 
labouring poor, ever attend the public ordinances of religion—and 
that their children, as far as depends upon them, are moftly de- 
ftitute of all religious inftruction. Can it excite wonder that their 
morals are fo depraved? This is an evil which calls for an inftant 
and effectual remedy. ‘The inttitution of Sunday fchools, if not, 
under that name, carried to fuch an extent as to interfere with the 
duties of humble life, may be of admirable utility. But even thofe 





«* * The inconfideration of parents in this ref{pe@ is alike afto- 
nifhing and lamentable. Some, indeed, are guilty of a worfe fault, 
than inconfideration, for they purpofely feleét as inftructors for their 
children, men who are d: ftinguifhed for their difloyalty. But 
others, without any inquiry as to principles, fend their offspring to 
feminaries where it would be a miracle if they were not trained to 
become difaffected fubjeéts, and, if occafion’ fhould. offer, rank 
traitors. Parents of a third clais, make full enquiries of every 
kind; but, finding a man of deep and extenfive erudition, but 
whofe principles they deteft, they facrifice every coufideration to the 
fond, and, wlien prudently indulged, the laudable with of , feeing a 
favourite fn make a brilliant figure in life, and refolving to run 
all rifks, they truft him in the very midit of contagion, in the 
prepofterous hope that he may not be infected.” 
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fchools have, in fome inftances, been perverted to the purpofe of 
diffeminating pernicious principles, and they, therefore, require 
legal fupervifion, as well as legiflative encouragement.” : 


We have been thus copious in our extracts, and thus dif- 
fufe in our remarks upon this Tract, from our full conviction 
of the immenfe importance of the fubject which it difcufles to 
the prefent and future welfare of the nation, aggregately and 
individually. We have to contend for a ftake of unufual mag- 
nitude ; the political independence, and the moral character of 
the country are the objects of contention; and the exertions 
to be made for their prefervation muft bear fome proportion to 
the indelible difgrace that would refult from their lofs; in 
fuch a ftruggle conqueft is a duty, and defeat is ruin; yet that. 
ruin we fhall inevitably incur without an immediate and radi- 
cal reformation of principle! 

The laft divifion of the book is devoted to a full difcuffion 
of the origin of the war, as it affects the queftion of aggreflion, 
between F 
have already extended to fo unufual a length, that we muft 
now bring the article to a conclufion ; obferving only, that 
thefe Reflections cannot fail to reflect additional credit on the 
character of the author, both as a politician and a moralift. 





A Philofopbical Treatife on the Paffons. By T. Cogan, M.D. 
8vo. Pp. 388. 8s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. London. 


1800. 


N the firft part of this work, we are prefented with an ANA- 
Lysis of the PASSIONS. The firft chapter contains a 
general view of the fubject. Here, the author points out the 
ipecific difference between paflions, emoticns, and affections; 
examines the old plans of arrangement; and propofes new, 
and particularly confiders, what he calls, introductory emo- 
tions. In fhe fecond chapter are exhibited the paffions and 
affeCtions, which owe their origin to {elf-love. ‘This is the 
firft clafs; in which there are two orders. In the firft order, 
are the paffions and affections, &c. excited by the idea of good; 
joy, gladnefs, &c. contentment, fatisfaction, complacency, 
pride, &c. defire, hope. In the fecond order are paffions 
and affections excited by the idea of evil; forrow, grief, me- 
lancholy, &c. patience, refignation, humility; fear, confter- 


‘mation, terror, dread, defpair,' &c. &c. anger, wrath, refent- 


ment, indignation, &c. &c. Inthe third chapter, clafs the 
fecond, we have the paffions and affections derived from the 
focial principle. ‘Thefe are, in the firft order, the paffions 
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and affections, in which good is the predominant idea ; bene- 
volent defires and difpofitions, focial affections, fympathetic 
affections ; affections derived from good opinion ; gratitude, 
admiration, efteem, refpect, veneration, &c. fondneis, Xc. 
In the fecond order, are treated the paffions and affections, in 
which evil is the predominant idea; malevolent defires and 
difpofitions ; malignancy, envy, rancour, cruelty, &c. rage, 
revenge, &c. fufpicion, jealoufy; difplacency, ‘indicated by 
unfavourable opinions, horror, indignation, contempt, &c. 

Thus much for the analyfis. The fecond part of the work 
is divided, alfo, into three chapters, ~The fir/? chapter contains 
obfervations refpecting the laws of excitement. Here we find 
furprife is the efficient caufe of paflion ; the affections alone 
permanent ; the relation of the paflions and affections to each 
other ; and the feat of the paffions. In the fecond chapter are 
enumerated the caufes which create a diverfity in our affec- 
tions; fuch as, experience, difference of fex, diverfity of 
temperament, &c. national cuftoms, force of habit, felf-love, 
education, novelty, fafhion, love of fingularity, popular pre- 
judices, aflociated ideas, &c. &c. &c. &c. The third chapter 
treats of the influence of the paffions. It is divided into fuur 
fections, the fubjects of which are medical influence ; influence 
on thought and language; influence on character; influence 
on happinefs. 

Such are the contents of this very elaborate performance ; 
from which the following paflages, not felected for any pe- 
culiar excellence, muft leave on the minds of our readers, a 
very favourable impreflion of the whole, 


DescRIPTION oF FEAR. 


‘¢ Fear produces an agony and anxiety about the heart not to he 
defcribed ; and it may be faid to paralyze the foul in fuch a manner, 
that it becomes infen¥ble to every thing but to its own mifery. Inert- 
nefs and torpor pervade the whole fyftem, united with a conftri¢tion 
of the integumenis of the body, and alfo a certain fenfe of being fet- 
tered, or of being rendered incapable of motion, ‘The eyes are pallidy 
wild, and funk in their fockers ; the countenance is contracted and wan ; 
the hair ftands ereét, or at leait excites the fenfation, which every child 
experiences as often as he is terrified by ftories of gholts, witches, &c. 
the bowels are ftrongly affected, the heart palpitates, refpiration la- 
bours, the lips tremble, the tongue faulters, the limbs are unable to obey 
the will, or fupport the frame. Dreadful fhrieks denote the inward 
anguifh : thefe are often fucceeded by fyncopies ; which, while they 
manifeft that the fufferings are greater than nature can fuftain, aiford 
a temporary relief. 

*€ Such are the external figns which indicate the wretched flate of 
mind under this horrid paflion,’”’ 

NO. XXXI, VOL, VIII. )) The 
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3¢ ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Tre Sexvat PAsston. 


“¢ Some of the focial affections arife from the perception or per 
fuafion of amiable qualities perfonal or mental, for which a ftrong 
predilection is formed ; as in the conjugal relation. This predilection 
having alfoa fexual influence, may become a pa/en the moft impe- 
tuous and ungovernable. The fexual paffion is rendered temarkabie for 
its contrarieties, It may be confidered as-the moft generous and the 
moft felfith ; at once the moft interefted, and the moit difinterefted. It 
is ready to facrifice every thing, even life itfelf for the beloved ob- 


ject; but is anxious to appropriate the beloved object entirely to 
itfelf.?” 


DIFFERENCE. OF SEX, 


‘6 It ts maintained that men are moft impétuous, but that females 
are moft deeply affected with the tender paffion : that if they have not 
a {pecdy recourfe to the piftol or the rope, they wilk probably furvive 
the agonics of difappointment, under which the fofter fex will gra- 
dually pine and die. Thefe faéts have induced a French author to re- 
mark, that women confider love as the ferious bufinefs of life, and 
men render it fubordinate to many others. It is however univ erfally 
deveined to be the province of man firft to declare his paffion ; and it is 
univerfally expected that the female fhould receive the declaration 
with a modeft coynefs, and experience fome degree of ftraggle with 
her delicacy before fhe acknowledges the paffion to be reciprocal. The 
female has in general a ftronger affection for every thing the purfues 
than men, who are more frequently impelled to act from neceffity. She 
always follows her inclination in the difcharge of her focial and do- 
meftic duties, as well as in the perfutrs of pleafure, elegant accom. 
plihments, or of literature: and thofe who are of a fcientific turn 
compenfate for any defect in extent of erudition, or depth of inveftt. 
gation, with which they are fometimes charged, by brillianey of 
language and beauty of fentiment, which fo frequently pervade and 
embellith their writings. They are fuppofed to be much fonder of 
ornaments than thofe of the other fex who are not reputed fops ; and 
it is faid that they more deeply refent any neglett or flight of their 
perfons. ‘They are warmer in their friendfhips, and their {trong at- 
tachiments can fearcely be weakened by any thing but rivalfhips. If 
{lighter incidents more eafily difcompofe their tempers, this is abund- 
antiy recompenfed by their fuperior patience under feverer trials, In 
cafes of extreme danger and diffealty, they have not only been equal 
to the fupport of their own fpirits, but they have fet an example of 
heroic courage to their defponding lords. But it is alfo allowed, 
that when the female mind becomes thoroughly deprav ed, it greatly 
furpatles the other fex in cruelty, revenge, and every enormity ; which 
is juttly fuppofed to elucidate the common proverb, ‘ Corruptio ¢p- 
timt, of peifima.”’ 


True ATTACHMENT TO OUR OWN. 
«¢ The ftrong attachment to whatever is our own becaufe it is 
our own, is one of the happieft propenfities of our natures. It is the 
recompence 
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recompence of all our defires, purfuits, and exertions, Without this 
principle, every object in life would appear uninterefting and infipid; 
and the majority ot our habitual affections would be annihilated. It 
is this which forms that intimate and pleafing connection with every 
thing around us; and enables trifles themfelves greatly to adminilter 
to our comfort and fatisfaction. 

‘* But the diverfity which it creates in our individual affeCtions is 
no lefs obvious. Every man has his own diftin@t atmofphere of good. 
A circle which is hisown. Every particle compofing it, is viewed by 
another with eyes of indifference; but by himfelf with complacency 
and delight, which we ought always to confider, when we {peak or 
judge of others, or offer them our advice.”’ 


‘¢ Tut UNION oF THE PLEASING EmMoTIONS AND AFFECTIONS.’” 


“ Were the imagination commanded to paint the higheft fe- 
licity to be enjoyed by created beings, it would furely point out the 
union of the following emotions and affections. Ardent Jove for an 
object decidedly worthy of our love, chaftened with high venera- 
tion; ajioni/bment intpired by the contemplation of the number and 
extent of its excellencies, and. at the unremitted exertion of thefe 
excellencies in the diilufion of good ; admiration at the wife means 
adapted to the accomplithment of the interefting purpofe ; joy and 
gratiiude for benefits already received ; lively Lope of good incalcus 
lable in referve tor ourfelves conjointly with others whofe welfare 
we ardently defire ; accompanied with a con/fcioufnefs that we alfo 
have contributed a fomething to the general mafs of felicity ac- 
cording to the extent of our ability! Thefe are ingredients to con- 
ftitute the perfection of blifs! Love, joy, gratitude, furprife, ad- 
miration, complacency, hope, and benevolence unbounded, may 
thus occupy the mind in a tranfporting variety, or by exerting 
their united powers at the fame inftant occafion inconceivable 
raptures |!!!” 

In the revifion of this work, for a fecond edition, Dr. Cogan 
would do well to recontider the following words and phrafes ; 
“° effectuate,” ** amelioration of our ftate ;” ** and fhe that has 
accomplifhments, he pronounces to be perfection ;” ** having 
filled the conneétions of life ;” ‘* abnegation;” ‘* habits in- 
troduced will infpire;” “* wherewith we are clothed ;” ‘* en- 
joins brevity upon me;” fafhion will render a garb faltry;” 
“< in fuggefling of thoughts ;”’ ** enffamps a value.” 





Remarks on the Theory of Morals: in which is contained an Exa- 
mination of the theoretical Part of Dr, Paley’s Principles of 
Moral and Political Philofophy. By Edward Pearfon, B. D. 
Rector of Rempftone, Nottinghamthire. 8vo. Pp. 234. 
5s- Ruivingtons. London. 1800. 


c 


THE remarks, which are here prefented to the public, were made 
+4 in the progrefé of a courfe of Lectures in Morality, delivered to 
ae Dz the 
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the Students of a college in Cambridge, in which Dr. Paley’s § Prins 
ciples of Moral and Political Philofophy’’ was the text-book ; that 
being the work, in which the public examination on moral fubjects 
for a Bachelor’s degree was then condutted. I indulge the hope, that, 
in endeavouring to facilitate the acquifition of clear ideas on thofe 
fubjeéts, in doing which I pretend to no more than the merit of a 
pioneer, I fhall not be fufpected of wifhing to detract from the well- 
earned fame of Dr. Paley, or of any other writer, on whom I have 
had occafion to animadvert. 

‘* It may be proper to mention, that the quotations from Dr. Pas 
ley’s book are made from the 8th edition in 8vo. In the different 
editions, there are many verbal variations; but I am not awate, that 
there are any which materially affect the fenfe. 

‘© Of a work like the prefent, which profeffes to open the way to a 
fyftem, and of which, therefore, the parts are juft, only as they con- 
tribute to the perfection of the whole, the reader, it is hoped, will 
have the candor not to make up his mind, until he arrive at the end.’’ 


Thus far the author. After the introduétion, the fubject 
is difcufled in five Chapters ; which treat of the Foundation of 
Virtue; the Rule of Virtue; the Obligation to obtain the 


Knowledge of Virtue ; the Motive to Virtue; and the Divi- 
fion of Virtue. 


“ It feems evident (fays Mr. P. in his firft chapter) at firft con- 
fideration, that the duty of all created beings muft depend on fome- 
thing, which has refereuce to their peculiar nature and fituation ; 
and nothing firikes us fo forcibly, in this view, as the relation, in 
which they ftand towards their creator. God, in all the works of 
creation, muft have had fome defign, or exercife of his will, re- 
{pecting the part to be fuftained by them. Under the implied con- 
dition, therefore, that this defign would be anfwered, all beings, 
whether animate or inanimate, Were created, and are ftill pre- 
ferved. Put the cafe, that we were made by a being, who was of 
a moral charaéter fomething different from that, which we have 
every reafon to attribute to God, would our duty have been 
exactly the fame as it isnow? It appears evidently to me, that 
it would not! not only becaufe, in confiftency with fuch a fuppo- 
fition, our minds would have been differently formed, and there- 
fore a different conduét would have appeared to us as our duty * ; 
but becaufe a different conduct would have been pleafing tofuch a 
being, and therefore the proper part and duty of his creatures. In 
that cafe alfo, the motives to ation would have operated in a dif- 
ferent way; fince we could not expeét rewards from fuch a being, 
but by a conduct different from that, which it is now neceflary to 
purtue for that purpofe. Ido not fay, that thofe who have mif- 
taked the real character of the Deity, and acted accordingly, are 


herefore excufable in acting wrong. This is a different cafe. 7 
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‘§ * See whatis faid of the mora/ fen’, in Chap. IL.” 
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They may be excufable; but their excufe depends on the circum- 
frances of their particular fituation. It is, then, the duty. of all 
created beings, as /uch, to obey the will of their creator; and we 
need not, [ think, proceed any further to be aflured, that it is the 
duty of man, as a creature and dependent, to obey the will of God. 
The attempt to trace his obligation to virtue to any higher fource 
is, if I miftake not, as unnecetlary, as it would be in vain. Dif- 
tinGtions muft be made, of courfe, accordit ig to the nature and 
capacities of the created beings. Of all create d beings, with which 
we are here acquainted, man Palone is endued with what can pro- 
perly be called liberty of action. Confequently, he only is c: apable 
of voluntary obedience.” 

In the fourth chapter, (fays Mr. P.) “ it is effential to my pur- 
pofe to obferve, that whatever may be determined with teipect to 
obligation in general, moral obligation, as | hope has been fuffi- 
ciently made out in Chap. I. refults from God's will, and is con- 
ftituted by God's command. *” 

*¢ If, in fuppofed conformity (fays the author) to the fenfe of 
the 13th Article of our national Church, it be alledged, that the 
heathens could not act virtuoufly, or acceptably to God, without 
the ‘ grace of Chrifi, and the intpiration of his Spirit,’ it may be 
aniwered, that though, from the circumttances of their fituation, 
the heathens could not have actual ‘ faith in Chriii;’ yet we have 
no authority for afferting, that the grace, which is here fuppofed 
neceflary to render actions pleafing to God, was not bettowed on 
many, before the appearance of Chrift on earth.* All that can 

be 





“« * Thus, our fubmiffion to civil authority, when it is rendered 
from a principle of obedience to the will of God, becomes the dif- 
charge of a moral duty. Accordingly, it is on this princi 4, that 
we are in Scripture exhorted to re nder that obedience. * Be fub- 
ject,’ fays the Apoftle, ‘ not only for wrats, but alfo for con aie nce 
fake ;’ not merely fiom fear of human punifhment, but from a 
principle of duty to God. This point might be enlarged upon, 
efpecially in popular addretles, with very beneficial effect. St, 
Paul, ina moft comprehenfive paffage to the purpofe, furnithes an 
appropriate text. ‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or w hatfoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.’ See alfo Coloff. iii, 28.” 

“ * On this fubje&, [ not unwillingly lead the mind of the 
reader to the Article of our Church, which relates to it; both be- 
caufe I think, thai the confideration of the Article may throw light 
on the fubjeét, and that what is here faid may tend to confirm the 
fenfe, in which, as I think, the Article itfelf ought to be underfiood, 
It will eafily be ieen, that the general fenfe of it is at leaft recon- 
cileable with what I have.all along infified on ; namely, that actions, 
of whatever nature or tendency they may be in themfelves, are not 
to be efteemed virtuous, unleis they are done in known or fuppoted 
obedience to the will of God. ‘Thofe, who with for a fuller dif- 
cuffion of the Article, may confult the judicions explanation and 
¢omment of Dr, Hey, in his Norrifian Lecturesgh 
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be juftly expected of men is, that they fhould live according to the 
law under which they are placed; and God, we may be aflured, 
always does what is right.” | 
It appears, that Mr. Pearfon is a difciple of the fchool of 
Butler and Balguy. Dr. Paley is of a different fchool. Their 
chara€teriftic differences are fufficiently evident to thofe who 
have paid but a tranfitory attention to the late publications of 
Ludlam and Hey. We have only to lament, chiefly for the fake 
of academic youth, that the heads of the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge fhould be fo divided—fo notorioufly divided in their 
opinions, on fubjeéts of morality—that they fhould thus pub- 
lith their difcordant fentiments, inattentive to the confequences. 
Indeed, we thought the adoption of Paley’s ** Principles of 
moral and political Philofophy,”’ for a text-book for public 
Je&tures on morality, an act of extreme indifcretion; the bad 
effects of which we, at that moment, foretold. Nor was the 
prediction any proof of extraordinary fagacity. It was eafy to 
forefee “‘the heart-burnings, jealoufies, and fears,” which 
now exift amongft the teachers of the Cambridge youth. 





‘© F, Malbranche, whom I have quoted before, admits the juft. 
nefs of the opinion, that grace, fufficient to enable men to aét vir. 
tuoufly, was beftowed before the coming of Chrift. Though the 
ewhole of the paflage, in which this appears, is not appropriate to the 
prefent fubjeét, I tranfcribe it as curious and important. ‘ There are 
feveral reafons, why the law (the Mo/aic Jaw) did not promife the 
true bleffings ; but one of the chief is, that, fince this fort of en- 
joyments cannot be the object of concupifcence, the knowledge and 
worfhip of the true God would have been foon loft among the Jews, 
and that chofen people reduced to a handful of men, beloxging to 
Chrift, aud fanéified in every age by inward grace. But it was 
neceflary, that the knowledge of the true God fhould be preferved 
with fome luftre among the Jews, a prophetical people, and an unex. 
ceptionable witnefs of the truths of religion, in {pite of all the power 
and artifices of the prince of this world, until, at length, the only 
begotten Son of Ged, for and by whom all things were made, fhould 
come down from heaven, to change the face of things over all the 
earth, and to open the furprizing and wonderful fcene of God’s con- 
du.’ Still more directly to the purpofe does Archbifhop Tillot/on, 
fpeaking of Socrates, Epifetus, Antoninus, &c. allow, § that they 
were not wholly deftitute of an inward principle of goodnefs.* * For 
though,’ fays that fenfible and amiable Divine, ¢ they had not that 
powerful grace and affiftance of God’s Holy Spirit, which is promifed 
and afforded to all fincere Chriftians, (as neither had the Jews, who 
were the peculiar people of God, and in covenant with him) yet it is 
very’ credible, that fuch perfons were under a fpecial care and provi- 
dence of God, and not wholly deftitute of divine afffance.’ Sermon 
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Mr. Pearfon, with great appearance of fincerity, ingenu- 
oufnefs, and candor, obferves : 


‘¢ For the full difcaffion of this important part of Natural Religion 

{che benevolence of God) fee the invaluable tra& of the late Dr. Bal- 

Ls entitled, ‘ Divine benevolence aflerted, and vindicated from the 

7 Opjections of ancient and mcdern Sceptics.’. How much is it to be 


f Jam-nted, that the work, of which that traét, printed in 1781, is 
¢ i: {aid by the author to be a /pecrmen, hus not yet, ( I write in 1798) 
* been publifhed! In a pecuniary view, indeed, fuch publications, 
r e from the improbability of their becoming popular, may not anfwer to 
7 #! the publifhers ; but it ispity, that thofe, who are capable of under. 
:. rs ftanding and relifhing them, fhould therefore be hindered from their 
of ‘e ufe. In the prefent cafe, however, I have no doubr, that the Syndics 
c of the Cambridge prefs, ever ready to promote the interelts of found 
d learning and religion, would afford their aflittance in bringing before 
1e the public /xch a work of fuch a fon of their common a/ma mater, and 
“ ‘ would even efteem it an honour to do fo. 
h ‘© To thofe, who have bcza informed of what paffed ata particular 
meeting ot the Syndics, refpecting the prefeat publication, it may feem, 
that the above paflage is intended to be underttood in an ironical and 
- farcaftic fenfe. 1 think it neceflary to declare, therefore, that it 
ft. , ftands exactly as it did before the tranfaction referred to took place.’ 
iT. Weare really much concerned at the conclufion of the note, 
m3 Well may the young gentlemen, of Cambridge, afk : 
st ‘6 Who thall decide, when Dottors difagree ?”” 
the To fee the different lecture-reoms of the univerfity con- 
en. verted, in a manner, into heathen fchools, where each philo- 
nd fopher inftructs his difciples in virtue, according to his own 
WSs preconceived notions, or according to the opinions of his own 
ta mafters in philofophy ; is, in truth, a moft degrading {pecta- 
was cle, in a Chriftian country !—‘* Would to God, that the 
ved Bible were the only text-book !”—was, in the fullnefs of the 
raxte heart, our fpontaneons exclamation. But, alas! from the 
ae Bible have been formed, according to the conceptions of dif- 
a ferent minds, very different fyitems of morality: and fuch will 
are be the cafe, to the end of the world, Still, however, we re= 
ce cur to our firft pofition—the unfortunate circumftance, that 
Jon, the inftructors of youth fheuld be thus openly at variance— 
hey | that the heads of houfes fhould be thus at war, in the face of 
For the rifing progeny of the Britifh nobility and gentry, whofe 
that opinions yet remain to be formed; and many of whom, pro- 
ifed §  bably, from the animofity of their fuperiors, will become f{ceptics 
who onall religious fubje&s. ** Lam of Paley!” criesone, * And 
it is I of Pearfon!” cries another: But others defpifing the difpu- 
OVi- tatious folly of the Greybeards, will, in the gaiety of their 
mon hearts, exclaim: ** We are of Hume!” 


Mr D 4 Travels 
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Travels in the interior of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Morecce, F sags the Years 1781 t0 170973 through Caffraria, 
the Kingdoms of Mataman, Angola, Meffi, Monemugi, Muf- 
chako, Se. Likewife acrofs the great Defert of Sahara, and 
the Northern Parts of Barbary. Tranflated from the German 
of Chriftian Frederick Damberger. Illufirated by a Map and 
coloured Plates. 8vo, ‘Two Volumes in one. Pp. 522. 
gs. Longman and Rees. London. 1801, 


UR knowledge of the interior parts of the vaft Continent 
of Africa has been confiderably extended of late years, 
by the publications of men of fcience, obfervation, and vera- 
city. Still, however, from the nature of the country, that 
knowledge is, and muft neceflarily continue to be, extremely 
imperfect. “he work before us may add fomething to the 
ftock, if dependence is to be placed on the author’s aflertion 
that he was ** an eye-witnefs to.all he has related, and has 
adhered in all things moft ftrictly to truth.” But they who 
have read the very interefting Travels of Mr. Park, reviewed 
in a former volume, will not derive much amufement from the 
perufal of Mr. D’Amberger’s book, which is one of the moft 
dry and tedious narratives which have fallen under our infpec- 
tion. With great opportunities for the acquifition of moft 
ufeful information, the author has given a mere infipid jour- 
nal, tirefome from its uniformity, and the eternal repetition of 
common-place remarks. He entered as a foldier in the fervice 
of the Dutch Esft-India Company in May 1781, and failed 
for the Cape of Good Hope, in the following month. There 
he remained, part of the time as a foldier, and part as a do- 
meftic in a Dutch family, till the end of the enfuing year ; 
when, to avoid the importunities of his mafter’s wife and 
daughter, both of whom, we are told, bad conceived a paflion 
for him, he refolved to defert; and to traverfe the Continent 
of Africa in order ** to return to Europe by land.” He accord- 
ingly left the Cape on the 25th of December, 1782, and, after 
undergoing innumerable hardfhips, and incurring innumerable 
dangers, reached Morocco in May 1791, where he remained, 
in the capacity of a flave, until ranfomed by a Dutchman, in 
17.90 when he returned to Holland, 


n his account of the Hottentots, and the nature and fitua- 
tion of fome parts of their country, the author flatly contradiéts 
M. Le Vaillant, and even goes fo far as to fay that he never 
had feen many of the diftricts which he minutely defcribes. 


«© The untrod path on which I now entered was extremely irk~ 
fome, for it lay among woods, precipices, and rocks, which rendered 
; ic 
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ut almoft impaffable. Yet this was the very fame which M. Le Vail- 
Jant pretends to have gone with his caravan; but d avrll venture te 
affert he never was there; tor the whole country is fo rough and 
tracklefs, that the traveller muft work his way with extreme labour, 
and overcome the greateft obftacles.”* (Pr. 42.) 


Again— 


“© M, Le Vaillant is miftaken in reprefenting the young women of 
this country as particularly virtuous and chalice. Adultery, indeed, 
on the woman’s fide is punifhed feverely by the whole horde; but the 
men are allowed to keep company with girls when their wives are 
lying-in. M. Le Vaillaut errs allo as to the beauty and cleanlinefs 
of the Hottentot women. Anrong the baflard Hottentots, indeed, are 
many beautiful and cleanly women and girls, but I obferved very few 
fuch among thofe who live in the craals ; high foreheads, funken eyes, 
flat nofes, projecting lips, and wooily heads, are not conitituent parts 
of beauty.”’ 


There are many flippant and indecent fneers at the Chriftian 
religion in different parts of the book, which can only be im- 
puted to the authar’s ignorance ; though, in fome other of our 
modern travellers, {uch {neers proceed from an affeélation of 
philofophy. ‘“Vhere are alfo fome contradictions and inconfift- 
encics which have excited fufpicions in our mind refpeétin 
the author, not unlike to thofe which he himfelf entertains of 
M. Le Vaillant; and certain it is that we have nothing likea 
fatisfactory account of the manner in which he kept his jour- 
nal and preierved the names of all the countries, towns, and 
villages through which he paffed, for fo many years. He tells 
us, indeed, towards the latter end of the fecond volume, that he 
had preferved his pocket-book by faftening it with thongs un- 
der his arm; but he forgets that long before he had informed 
as that he had been robbed and ftripped of every thing. Mr, 
Park had publifhed, in the 22d chapter of his work, a very able 
and fatisfactory account of the ftate and fources of flavery in 
Africa. M. Damberger’s account of the Slave Trade is of a 
different nature ; and were the credit of his book to be eftimated 
by the confiftency of his ftatement on this fubjcct, he would 
have but little caufe for triumph, on the fcore of veracity, over 
his predeceflor M. Le Vaillant. In a note to P. 175, he ob 
ferves, in confirmation of Mr, Park’s ideas, 


“© The Europeans probably firft acquired the idea of trading in 
i'aves from the Africans, and in confeqnence of difcovering their coatts, 
for, with the exception of South Caffraria, the commerce of the human 
‘race is carried on by every nation I vifited ; and the unhappy flaves 
frequently pafs in a few years through the hands of feveral different 
Matfons ; the inhabitants of Matamun, fer inftance, exchanging them 
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for falt with thofe of Mazumbo, and thefe felling them for corn to 
the inhabitants of Congo, till, at lait, from kingdom to kingdom, 
they fall into the hands of Europeans.” 


Yet nine pages farther on, in Pp. 184, he does not blufh to 
aflert, in a peremptory manner ; 


“© Had Europeans never been known in Africa, or theit mer- 
chandize expofed to fale, this fpecies of traffic would never have ex- 
ifted; and every true friend to humanity muft fhudder, muft even 
doubt the rationality of thofe cannibal-minded Chriftians, as they are 
called, when he witneffes the manner in which thefe poor wretches are 
treated. Not only here, but in other countries, have men reduced 
thoufands and thoufands under the yoke of flavery. In how many - 
countries is the holy religion of Jefus abufed, to the oppreffion of free- 
men, and to the afligning them, as it were, a middle place between 
man and beait, merely for the fake of riches, and heaping up pofleflions 
of every fpecies! We ought, therefore, by no means to be furprifed, 
if in countries where Chrittianity has for fuch purpofes been eftablifhed 
by fire and fword, but from which it has been again expelled, Chrif- 
tians are not unfrequently perfecuted, and even martyred. Nor is it 
without a motive, that many heathens of this country fay the Chriftian 
religion muft confift in robbing other men of their property, in con- 
verting countries into deferts, and rendering mankind wretched : 
while, on the other hand, thefe nations have been unjuftly defcribed 
as cruel and bafe, merely through hatred, for having treated fome 
few Europeans as the latter have treated thoufands of their country. 
men.’’ 


What credit can be given toa writer who thus flatly contra- 
dicts himfelf? The following mode of killing Tigers, faid to 
be practifed by the Seegerins, borders on the marvellous, 


‘¢ The next day I procured information relative to the adjacent 
countries, and in the afternoon went to the wood, with four men, to 
hunt. ‘They foon defcried a tiger, which they determined to take. I 
feemed uneafy at the preparations they made for the chace ; but at this 
they laughed, and at length were fo fortunate as to kill him without 
being hurt themfelves. ‘Iwo of them threw javelins at him, while 
the other two, who ftood near, held a {pear in their right hand, and 


’ gn their left a piece of {trong leather, made of buffalo or elephant-{kin, 


to defend themfelves in cafe they did not hit the bealt well, and he 
fhould attack them. This took place in the prefent inftance ; for the 
tiger attempted to feize the foremoft man by the throat ; but he held 
his hand, which was covered with leather, ready, and thrafting it in- 
to the throat of the beaft, robbed him of the power of biting ; meaf. 
while, with his right hand, he immediately plunged his {pear into 
his body, upon which the other three rufhed upon him, and killed 
him. Inlike manner they deftroy wolves and lions,’’ 


In the note to Pp. 202, the author is guilty of a falfhood 
in aflerting that ** the Englifh boaft of paying large fums” for 
the 
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the ranfom of Europeans, who have fallen into the hands of 
the Africans, whom, inftead of reftoring to liberty, they fend 
as flaves to their own colonies. During his ftay at Zambre, ia 
the fervice of the King of that country, he tells us, he ** made 
three campaigns,” though he only ftaid ‘* there five months.” 
(p.79-) Of the kingdom of Haouffa he draws a moft flatter- 
ing picture. 


«¢ The kingdom of Haouffa is the fineft tra& of country I faw 
in Africa, on my whole journey from the Cape. It borders eaflwards 
on the kingdom of Mophaty (Zanfara), northwards on the territory 
of Fomingho*, weftwards on the kingdom of Feene, and fouthwards 
on the kingdom of Bahara. ‘The river Niger flows through one part 
of the country, fertilizing it, and procuring it many advantages for 
commerce ; as a number of veflels go from ‘Tambuko to Boofu ; where 
the goods are unfhipped, and farther tran{ported by caravans, ‘This 
country is extremely fruitful; and, if it were inhabited by civilized 
nations, might obtain great wealth. It is rich in animals of all kinds, 
with plenty of timber and a variety of fruits, ‘The mountains yield 
falt and faltpetre, the forefts honey and wax, and the mines, which 
might be found in their bowels, if the inhabitants would but explore 
them, would produce immenfe treafures. ‘The country has three feveral 
nations for its inhabitants: 1. The Samtygoetys, inhabiting the 
fouthern borders ; 2. ‘The Kahmofanians, dwelling on the eatt fide ; 
and, 3. The Haouffanians, in the heart of the country. The inhabit- 
ants, in general, wear long cloaks of party-coloured linen, faftened 
about the body ; and, inflead of fhoes, leather thongs wound crofs- 
wife over their feet. About the head they ufually wind a party- 
coloured linen or-cotton cloth. ‘The foldiers alone wear round their 
head a red cloth, made of either goat’s-hair or cotton, together with 
the ordinary cloak.” 


Of the motives of this fortunate kingdom his account is 
equally favourable ; he reprefents them as kind, obliging, hu- 
mane, and hoi{pitable. 

The coloured plates, mentioned in the title-page, are three in 
number, reprefenting two natives of Caffraria, two inhabitants 
of Bahahara, and a Moor of the defert of Sahara; they are 
extremely well executed. Of the map prefixed to the work, 
as being of more confequence, it will be proper ta give the 
editor’s own defcription, 


«* As to the projection, that of Mercator was made choice of as 
the moft fuitable to the ftatement of thofe regions of the world which 
the author frequently lays down, and as the difadvantage of it, in too 
greatly extending the higher latitudes, is of the leaft confequence pre- 
cifely in regard to Africa, which the equator pretty nearly divides in 


tee 





; 7 
* «© This tract, which is from ten to twelve German miles in length, 
and five of fix in breadth, I have never found on any map.” 
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the midit. The latitudes are marked at every five degrees, in which 
the common rules for thefe degrees, r==g,3010 Paris-inckes, and 
therefore five degrees of longitude 0,81166 inches have been adopted. 
It were to be wifhed that every map fhould give in numbers the fcale 
on which the conftruétion has been made ;_ the attention to that cir- 
cumftance in our map will not be thought fuperfluous. 

«¢ The author had delineated his route on Mannert’s map, publifh- 
ed in 1794, by Weigel and Schneider, without naming the wor- 
thy author. It might be fuppofed that I had no more to do than 
to transicr that route to my map, always applying the magnetic de. 
clenfion according to Major Rennell’s hypothefis, But I often found 
that I abfolutely could not follow his dire¢tions, fo as that they would 
fuit the places which he names. Accordingly I was obliged to infert 
thefe latter as they are fet down in the beft publications, and {uit them 
to his journey as wellas 1 was able. The compafs that he had with 
him, feems by fome injury or other to have been out of order. 

«« The degrees, aftronomically afcertained, are notorioufly but few, 
and moft of thofe ftated in Niebuhr’s, Bruce’s, and Browne’s Travels, 
as well as the inveftigations made of late by the French in A'gypt, lie 
too remote from the route of our author for enabling me to make any 
ether than a diftant ufe of them as applicable to his travels. 

‘© Jn the northern part of Africa, the coaft from cape Spartel to 
cape Verd is well afcertained by the voyage of the Itis frigate, pub- 
lifhed by Fleurieu, Paris, 1793, 2 vols. 4to. ‘This would have been 
taken as the ground-work, only fome of the main particulars are not 
fo ftated as they are given in thofe Travels, but interpolated from the 
Jateft Connaiffance des tems for the year x1. and others. From thence, 
the charts which Bellin has fubjoined to his Hiftoire generale des 
Voyages, furnifh us with an excellent feries of plans of the couaft 
reaching quite to cape Negro. The laft is a point aftronomically af- 
certained, Thenze again, as far as the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. 
Arrowfmith, in his fecond Map of the World, which appeared in 
1795, feems to have laid down the coafts the moft accurately, as in 
the track he has two aftronomical points, which 1 find no where 
elfe. 

“¢ The Cape of Good Hope, and particularly the Cape-town, is 
generally allowed to be extremely well afcertained by la Caille. But 
trom thence, as far as the Red Sea, where Niebuhr’s ftatements com- 
mence, the coaft, Madagafcar excepted, is one of the parts of the 
earth with which we are the leaft acquainted, I fupplied the de- 
ficiences here as well as I was able from Arrowfmith’s two maps of 
the world, Vaugondy’s map in three fheets, that of Mannert, and the 
lateft by Dr. Reinecke. Cape-Guardafui is admitted as laying in 12 
deg. 45 min. of north latitude, 

** As to what concerns the northern part of the inland country there 
was nochoice. Rennell, by his laft map, has almoft entirely reétified 
the.whole ; and his ftatements will long remain the rule for geogra. 
phers to proceed upon. This is moit fenfibly felt by comparing his 
former map of northern Africa, which he prefented to the African 
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Company in 1793, with that lately given in Mr.’ Mungo Park’s 
Travels. ‘That future travels may place many things in a different 
light ; that, even at prefent later difcoveries ftate particular parts 
quite differently ; for inftance the empire of Darfur, which he places 
5 degrees more to the fouth than Browne, is rather the fault of our 
flight knowledge of Africa than of the meritorious author. It is only 
to be lamented, that he fomewhat increafes the difficulty of fuch as 
come after him, from the circumftance that the ftereographic net, or 
interfecting lines, which he ufually puts to his maps, is not always 
accurate and juft. 

‘© Of the fouthern part Dr. John Reinhold Forfter has given a map, 
publifhed by Schneider and Weigel. But I cannot conceive how it 
happened, that the Cape of Good Hope, and with that main point 
the whole map is one degree too far to the weft. I have, there- 
fore, brought fo much more eaitward all the points taken from this 
map. 

te Of the lower part we only know, on the eaftern coaft, the terri- 
tories of Monomotapa, Sofala, and fome of the adjacent countries ; 
and on the eait fide Leango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, with one 
or two others in thofe parts. ‘Thefe are taken from Arrowf{mith’s 
two maps ; for one of them actually has fometimes more and fome- 
times fewer places and geographical data than the other; and from 
Bellin. What was wanting in them is taken from Vaugondy, Ret- 
necke, Mannert, and the map of Janvier, which appeared in 1753, 
confequently three years fubfequent to Danville’s. I was obliged to 
be fatisfied with this, which generally conforms to that of Danville, 
as I could not pick up the former. ‘This great geographer alfo pub- 
lithed an uncommonly valuable differtation, in the xxvith volume of 
the Mémoires de }’ Academie des Infcriptions, on the rivers in the in- 
terior of Africa, A few other maps made ufe of, I omit to mention, 
for example, that of the Algerine States, with the lateft account of 
that country, which appeared fome years ago in Altona, and is the 
beft of thofe States now extant, as they could only furnifh me with a 
few detached points. 


“© Leipzicy O&. 115 1800. «C, F, GOLDBACH,”” 
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Remarks on the Poor Laws and the Maintenance of the Poor. 
By William Bleamire, Efq. Barrifter at Law, and one of 
the Police Magiftrates. 8vo. Pp. 44. Butterworth. 
London. 1800. 


HIS traét is, with great propriety, dedicated to William 
Mainwaring, E{q. whofe zeal and vigilance as a magif- 
trate, whofe integrity and independence as a fenator, and 
whofe perfeyerance, judgment, and ability in the dilcharge of 
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the very arduous and important duties of chairman of the 
quarter feflions for the populous county of Middlefex, give 
him an irrefiftible claim to the gratitude of his fellow country- 
men, and endear him, ina particular manner, to thofe who 
bave an opportunity of more clofely obferving his many private 
and public virtues. The author, who is himfelf an able, up- 
right, and judicious magiftrate, enumerates the various laws 
which have pafled, from time to time, for the fupport and 
maintenance of the poor; and concludes with ftrongly recom- 
mending the abolition of the office of overfeer; and of all pa- 
rochial fettlements. But, though Mr. B. is himfelf fully con- 
vinced of the propriety, expediency, and utility of this mea- 
fure, it would produce fo radical a change in the whole fyitem 
of our Poor Laws, that it would require to be very ferioufly 
confidered, and very minutely examined, before it could be 
adopted. 

In fpeaking of the poor Mr. Bleamire makes a very proper 
diftin€tion, which, it is much to be wifhed, were more gene- 
rally obferved, between thofe who are fit objects of relief, and 
thofe whom it was never in the contemplation of the framers of 
our poor laws, to caft as a burden upon the parifh. . 


“€ Speaking of the poor, Ido not mean to include in that defcription 
all the objects that are received into a PooR-HovusE, but thofe only 
who, by the old law, were, and now are, diftinguifhed by ¢ the im- 
potent poor.’ Perfons utterly unable to fupport themfelves were al. 
Ways proper objects for relicf, by the means before mentioned ; but 
the idle, lazy, and abandoned, who now, to the fhame of our modern 
governors of parifhes, croud every poor-houfe, were, and {till ought to 
be, objects of punifhment. If thofe who are intrufted with the care 
and management of the poor would exercife an impartial and honeft 
difcrimination among the perfons who apply to them for relief, poor. 
houfes would be lefs frequented, the poor-rates confiderably reduced, 
and, by turning thefe recepticles into workhoufes, vicious idlenefs be 
checked, and virtuous induftry greatly promoted.’ 


The author explains his meaning, in refpect of the abo- 
lition of fettlements, in the following paflage : 


«© With regard to the abolition of fettlements, I confefs myfelf an 
advocate for the meafure, being of opinion that all perfons fhould be 
confidered as fertled in the parith or place where they may happen to 
want relief. This would prevent the great trouble and cnormons ex. 
pences which in appeals and other litigations conftantly attend the re. 
moval of paupers, and afford an Opportunity to every poor and in. 
duttrious perfon to procure a living in fuch place as fhall be beft fuited 
to his particular exertions.” 


But furcly there will be infuperable objeCtions to the adop- 
tion 
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tion of the plan, fo long as the prefent mode of levying rates for 
the poor fhall continue to fubfift. For is it not evident, that 
one parifh would be induced, when application was made to it 
for the relief of a pauper’s family, tothrow the burden upon 
fome other parifh, perhaps lefs able to bear it, which might 
very eafily be done, by giving the applicants money enough 
(and fomething more} to pay their expences to fuch parifh? 
Would it notalfo have a ftrong tendency to difcourage the efta- 
blifhment of manufactories, fince in many a poor pavith where 
manufactories are eftablifhed, and many hundred hands em- 
ployed; if the proprietors were to fail, and the workmen to 
become chargeable to the parifh in which they live, it might 
prove the ruin of every other inhabitant of the parifh? Va- 
rious other objections of a fimilar defcription fuggeft them- 
{elves to our minds, but thefe will fuffice to fhow the nature 
of our apprehenfions on the fubject. All! theft objections, how- 
ever, might be removed by one plain and fimple alteration, and 
we are rather furprized, that it did not occur tothe worthy 
author; the abolition of the prefent mode of levying poor- 
rates, and the fubftitution of a general pound-rate, throughout 
the kingdom ; in other words the converfion of the parochial 
tax into a national tax. There may, poflibly, be ferious ob- 
jections to this plan; but, we confefs, they do not at prefent 
occur to our minds ; it certainly would be attended with the 
eminent advantage of fimplifying the whole fyftem, and of 
deftroying many abufes which, no doubt, exift at prefent. 

To the following propofitions of the author, no folid ob- 
jection can, we think, be urged, 


‘© But if ic fhould not be thought expedient at prefent to make any 
alteration in the law of fettlements, I fhould then fubmit to confidera- 
tion the prepriety of making the following regulations: First, that 
all orders of removal fhould be figned by one magiftrate only ; this 
would prevent the delay and difficulty which now attends the getting 
two magiftrates to hold a petty feffions, without which no removal 
can legally take place: seconpiy, that a copy of fuch order, and 
the pauper’s examination, properly certified, fhould be fent to the 
parifh to which the pauper is ordered to be removed ; and, if fuch 
parith admit the fettlement, then to allew and pay fuch fum towards his 
maintenance as was ufual in the parifh where he then refided ; but if 
this fhould be refufed, then to be at the expence of removing him to his 
own parifh : and, rairoiy, that, if the fettlement fhould be dif 
puted, the reafons for appealing againft the order of removal fhould be 
given in writing at the time of delivering notice of appeal, and a copy 
of fuch reafons left with the clerk of the peace ;_ and, upon the hearing 
of the appeal, the court to order, if they fee proper, the expence ot 
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‘* The adoption of this mode would not only fave the expence of 
removal, but would alfo, in a great meafure, prevent frivolous and 
vexatious appeals.’’ 


The author remarks that, in former times, one-third of the 
tithes of the church were devoted to the fupport of the poor ; 
and feems to infinuate that recourfe ought to be had toa fimilar 
means of fupporting them at prefent. He obferves that thofe 
titles have ** long fince been diverted to ecclefia/tical purpofes.” 
But furely he cannot have forgotten how very coniiderable a 

rtion of thefe tithes were diverted from ‘* ecclefiaftical pur- 
pofes” at the time of the reformation, and are now in the 
hands of lay-impropriators; and how very inadequate a fup- 

rt the remaining part of them now afford to the clergy of the 
eftablifhed Church. 

On fuch a fubjeé as the Poor-rates, great difference of opi- 
nion has exifted, and, in all probability will! continue to exift, 
among the moft able and beft intentioned men. But on one 
point, we conceive, there can be no difference, viz. that the 
enormous fums which have, of late years, been raifed for the 
fupport of the poor are not only a national grievance but a na- 
tional di/grace. Formerly the indigent man difdained to apply 
for parochial relief until compelled by abfolute neceffity ; and 
even then the fhame and diftrefs, evident in his countenance, 
ftrongly marked the reluctance with which he made his appli- 
cation, But now the young, the healthy, and the ftrong, 
particularly in the metropolis and its vicinity, do not blufh to 
demand, with a tone of aflurance and importunity, admiffion 
to the Poor-houfe, there to fubfift in idlenefs, on the labours 
of the induftrious. This*is a ferious evil to which an effica- 
cious remedy ought to be immediately applied; it betrays a 
bafe, degenerate, fpirit ; an abfence of all manly feeling ; and 
2 total want of that mental independence which gives a ftimu- 
lus to ufeful labour and virtuous induftry. ‘To trace the 
fources of this degeneracy would be an important tafk; it 
would, we fear, be found to originate in a widely prevailing 
fpirit of immorality and irreligion, We fhall conclude our 
prefent obfervations on this interefting fubject by propofing one 
queftion for the confideration of reflecting minds ;~ Whether 
the vaft increafe of charitable contributions (fo honourable to 
the nation, in more points of view than one) has_ not had a 
direct tendency to produce a multiplication of their objects ? 





Difcourfes, Sc. on feveral Subjes. By the late Rev. Chrifto- 
pher Wells, B, D. formerly Fellow of Jefus College, 
Oxford ; 
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Oxford; and afterwards Rector of Remenham, Berks ; 
2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 904. 14s. in Boards. Leigh and 
Sotheby, and F. and C. Rivington. London. 1800. 


HERE is a peculiar delicacy due to the character of 
writers, whofe inedited compofitions fall into the hands 
of furviving friends. Incompetent, perhaps, to appreciate 
their merits, certainly partial to whatever dropped from the 
ns of thofe whom they admired and loved, while they tra- 
velled together on the journey of life, and of whom, when 
deprived of their pleafing and inftructive fociety, they often 
think with freth regret ; they may poffibly leffen the reputa- 
tion, which they were folicitous to exalt: viewing, with the 
eye of affection, what will be feen with other eyes, when ex- 
amined by the critic, they may diflerve the caufe which they 
wifhed to promote. Hence has it fometimes happened, that 
the literary fame of authors, of no mean note, has been con- 
fiderably diminifhed by injudicious editors; who, not dif- 
criminating between what was left revifed and ptepared for the 
prefs, and that which was never intended for the public eye, 
have done no honour to the memory of their departed friends. 
On the other hand, it ought not to be forgotten, that many 
ufeful and excellent works, calculated to advance the caufe of 
religion, virtue, and learning, may be configned to unmagited 
oblivion, through an excefs of modefty and diffidence, often 
as infeparable from genuine worth and extraordinary talents, as 
is arrogance or felf-conceit from ignorance or fuperficial learn- 
ing. hey, ‘therefore, deferve well ‘of mankind, who will 
take the pains to fele&t and prepare for pofthumous publication 
fuch valuable writings. In this latter clafs may thefe two 
volumes of Difcourfes and Letters be juftly ranked. 
Mr. We ts, as is ftated in a fhort, but interefting, account 
of his life, prefixed to the firft volume, was a man— 


‘< Of an uncommonly great underitanding, cultivated, with the utmoft 
cate, by deep ftudy 5 having, from his -carlieft youth, read and con- 
fidered the belt books, in the Greek language particularly ; in which 
he was allowed to bea moft accurate {cholar ; which was an advantage 
in what he ftudied beyond all other things, the fcriptures, daily and 
hourly almoft; and, from his truly Chriftian temper and difpotition, 
added to thofe other qualifications, he was peculiarly fitted for the 
ftudy of divine things. He died in the year 1765, about 65 years of 





‘age. 
His manufcripts, after his deceafe, fell into the hands of a* 





—_ 


«¢ ® If we miftake not, the late Rev. Puinie Cocxs, A, M. 


‘ReGor of Aon, Middlefex.” 3 
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tries and great duties of Chriltianity; more attentive to 
things than words; more ftudious to edify his hearers, than to 
excite an admiration of himfelf by an oftentatious difplay of 
talents. 

From thefe remarks the reader wil] not be led to expedct 
either the elaborate difcuffion of abftrufe points in theology, 
or the Jima labor, in the conftruction of the fentences: but he 
will not be difappointed, if he look for better things; for the 
pious inftruction of ** a fcribe well inftru€ted unto the kingdom 
of God, who bringeth forth out of his treafure things new and 
old.” Having premifed thus much, we need only lay before 
our readers the Subjects of the feveral difcourfes contained in 
the two volumes, and make fome few extracts, which will en- 
able them, in fome meafure, to form their opinion of Mr, 
Wells’s merit, both as a writer and a divine. 

The firft volume contains 30 Ditcourfgs on the following 
topics; viz. I. The firft and fecond Adyent of Chrift, 2 
Theff. i. ro. II. Chritt the Saviour of Sinners, Matt, i, 
21. III. Prophetical Reprefentations of Chrift’s Salvation, 
Matt. i. 21. IV. Chrift the Dayfpring fromon high, Luke i. 78, 
72: V. The Nativity of Chrift, Luke ii. 10, a1... Vi, The 

eath of Chrift, 2 Cor. v. 20, 28. VII. The Refurre&tion 
of Chrift, 1 Cor. xv. 14. VIII. The Afcenfion of Chritt, 
Ads. i. 9. IX. The Gift of Tongues, A&s. ii. 16, 17. 
X. The Divinity of Chrift, Johu i. 18. XI. The Rite of 
Confirmation, Mark x. 14, 15. XIl. The Excellency of 
the Law of the Jews, (preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, be- 
fore the Univerfity, Nov. 10, 1754) Pfalm xix. 9, 10, 11, 
XLII. The firft and great Commandment, Matt. xxii, 37, 
38. XIV. The Witnefs of God in fruitful Seafons, Ads xiii. 
iv, XV. The Knowledge of God, a'Call to honour and 
obey him in our lives, Rom. i. 20, 21. XVI. The Goodnefs 
of God, Pfalm cxlv. g. XVII. The divine Mercy. the 
proper Motive to Charity, Ephef. iv. 31, 32. XVIII. The 
Meafure and Rewards of Beneficence, Luke vi. 36, 37, 38. 
XIX. The Creation of Man in the Image ef God, Genefis 
i. 26, 27. XX. ReligiousGratitude and Admiration of the 
Works of God, Pfalm viii. 6, 7, 8, 9. XXI. Love of Friends 
and Country, Luke vii. 4, 5, 6. XXII. Dependence oa 
God’s Providence, Matt. vi. ii. XXIII. ‘The Marriage Feaft, 
Matt. xxii. 2. XXIV. The unjuft Steward, Luke xvi. so, 
11, 12, XXV. The of great Price, Matt. xiii, 45, 
46. XXVI. The Gofpel’a Light and Joy to the World, 
Kphef. v. 14. XXVIII. Confeffion of Sins to God, Matt. 
lil, 6. XXVIII, Godly, Sorrow, 2 Cor. vii. 10. XXIX, 
The Penitent reftored, Pfalm li.12. XXX. God the Chiif- 

tian’s Supreme Good, Pfalm cxix. 57. 
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- In the fecond volume are comprifed 3! Difcourfes on the 


following {ubjeCts 5 vie. ! Faith in Chrift as the Authot * ni 
and Giver of Salvation Rom. iil. 205 a1, 22+ ji, Chriftian t 
Bleflednefs, Matt. v+ 1» 2 {ll. The Hung Soul filled, 3 as 
Matt. v- 6- 1V. The fame fubject continued, Matt. V- 6. V- : h 
The Law and the Prophets fulfilled, Matt. v- 17, 18- Vi. . 
Worldly Anxie forbidden, Matt. vie 19> 20, 21- Vil. 
The Service of God and Mammon not pofible together, Matt. 
vi. 24 vill. Direction and Encouragement to Prayels 
Matt. vil 7> 8, 9, 1% 1x. Duties of Parents 3 1 
Matters, Gen xvilis 19 , Mercy preferre to Sacrifices = | | 


wer n, Luke vii. 22 
Kill. The Excellency of the Knowledge of Chritt, Phil. iii. 
8, 9, 10: XIV. TheSon of Man’s Death @ Ranfom for manys 
Mark x: 45° XV. The Power of the Gofpel on true Chril- 
i S. i. xvi.” eftimony of the 
Apottles to the Truth of the Gofpel, Luke xxiv. 45> 46, 47> 
4s. XVII. The Sin and Danger of Immorality and Unbe- 
jief, > Thefl. i. 8. XVILi. The fame fubjeét continued, 2 
Theil. i. 8- XIX. The Great Sin ot neglecting the Gofpel, 
Heb..ii-. 3: xXx. The Excellency of che Knowledge of the 
Scriptures 2 Tim. ile 34> 15. XI. Repentance and the 
Fear of God neceflary to Salvation, Acts xiii. 26. XXII. 
‘The Duties and Rewards of the Chriftian Life, Pfalm xv. t> 
 XXiil. The Holy Communion 4 Memorial of Chrift’s 
{eath, 3 Cor. xl. 23: XXIV. The Kingdom yf God be- 
gun in this World, [puke xvil. 205 a1. XXV- The Sin of 
the Church of Rome in fhutting UP the Scriptures, preached 
on the 5th of November.) Pfaim. evils Ts 2 XXVI.. The 
Service required of Chriftians, John iv. 2% 24: XxVIl. 
The Lepet cleanfed, Matt. vill. 1, 2+ XxXV ill. Confidera- 
tions on the Hiftory of Jofeph, Gen. xxxiX- 9- XX1X. The 
Neceffity, at Benefits of ‘Trials and Afictions, James i, 12- 
refent Suffering’ not to be compared 
4g, XXXi- The Blefling and Reward of 
keeping te Commandments, Rev. xxii. 14- 
5, Wells's orthodoxy, n° lefs than of his manner of 
writing, the following paflage ( from Vol. LI. Dife- I. Pp. 46-) 
affords a fait {pecimen : 







ce Tris a real difficulty» and feems unaccountable, that faith is 

Chrift himfelf fhould be fo peculiarly required, if he is fuppofed to be 

only the deliverer of @ moval doftrines and mo more than a meffengeTs 

though of the higheft {alvation, from God: but, if he be himfelf, — 
| Fecrual race, the author of this falvation, and 
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the only author of it, (which is the doétrine of Scripture) it is in the 
nature of things juft, that, when this is revealed to us, we fhould 
truit (in) or depend upon him, as our only Saviour and deliverer, It 
is as reafonable to require fuch faith in this falvation, as it was, when 
he healed the lame and blind, to require that they fhould befeech him, 
that they fhould know that they were helplefs, and that he was able 
to relieve them; that, if men have no righteoufnefs or power of their 
own, they fhould know their want, and receive his affiftance with that 
acknowledgement, that is effential to any: virtue, in a creature who 
can have nothing that he does not receive from God: or, if Chrift 
be this mediator between God and man, and the conveyer of all his 

race and goodnefs to us ; (which is the point of revelation from Chriit) 
uch faith as this is not (only) an affent of our underitanding, or be- 
lieving in that fenfe any doétrine of the gofpel, which we might won- 
der if of itfelf it could recommend us to God ; but an acknowledge- 
ment of, and dependence upon, Chrift, to which the belief and know- 
ledge of his gofpel is the natural means. And this is not fo ealy 
a thing, but requires the renouncing of all our evil paffions and de. 
fires, and of that which is moft intimate to us, and the latt felf-pof- 
feffion that is parted with ;—the truff and confidence in ourfelves, This 
is the partition that ftands between us men and God: and, if it be 
difficult to give this up, it muft be done for our own fakes, if it be in 
the nature of things, as well as required in the gofpel, the neceffary 
difpofition to receive falvation by him.”’ 


On the happinefs of a future ftate many affecting paflages 
might be extracted. We felect the following as an inftance. 
(Vol. I. Difc. xxiv. p. 370.) 


«¢ We are allowed, and it is natural to us, to conceive, that a great 
part of the happinefs of another life will arife from the company ;— 
the fociety of juft and good men made perfe& ; i. e. freed from thofe 
imperfections and infirmities, to which even the good are fubject in 
this life. We thall fee the image of God, the reflection of his good- 
nefs, in them; and, as they will be our equals and companions, we 
may conceive what pleafure and happinefs muft neceffarily arife from 
fuch a fociety. We thall fee and live with the beft of men, that have 
been in every age of the world; and among thefe awe foall fee our 
ewn friends; ot thofe, whofe goodnefs we have feen in this life. 
Now this is true happinefs, as we may eafily conceive; and we can 


only add to this, that ourfelves will be free from imperfections and 


infirmities ; not only from the weaknefles ef the mind, or diforders of 
the affections, but from all other weaknefles, fuch us arife now in this 
life from thefe bodies, to which we are fubjeét. Our bodies themfelves 
will then be perfect ; for they will be changed, as the Scripture has 
taught us plainly and exprefsly ; they will be treed ftom ficknefs, from 
difeafe and pain; they will be fit inftruments of our mind, and helps 
to our happinefs, and not clogs and incumbrances, as they are often, 
and, in fome meafure, always in the condition of this lite.”’ 
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agother dife beyand,, What is there that can anfwer to this condition 5, 
to the, nature of mankind, but religiononly ?, God has made. us fubject 
to thefe miferies, and to thefe greater concerns than thofe of other crez- 
tures. In this he is juft and good ; for he has.given us the kngqwledge. 
of himfelf and the power of religion, which provides for all. Lf we. 


neglect this, the natural remedy of all our il], it is no wonder, if we 


become, .as is often feen, more miferable than the creatures below us., 


They have no vice or diforder ; they feel lefs prefent ill, and perifh 


without fear or concern. ‘He, wha has a lively’ apd habitual fenfe of 


religion, has in-that the remedy againft all vice and diforder, al! mi- 
fery, dejeGtion, and fir. It follows us at all times, and fuits itlelf 
to’ all conditions :* it gives ftrength to the weak, arid moderation to 
the ftrong': it is the guide of our youth, and the fupport wad comfort 
of our old‘age ; and, when it has ted and preferved us through this 
life, it gives us hope, andj ‘with this, patience and refignation in 
death,’’ ose 


The few letters fubjoined to the Difcourfes jn the fecond 


volume, (fourteen in number) are a {pecimen of a Jiterary cor- 


refpondence between Mr: Wells and the brothers of his pupil. 
The fubjects difcyfled in them are'chiefly claffical, philofophi- 
cal, or moral, The limits, that we muft prefctibe to ourfelves, 
prevent us from entering intd any examination of their merit 
as compofitions. We felect the fourteenth, which was-written 
to his pupil; who, from the tenour of it, appears to have been, 
at that time, an officer in the army or navy, and, probably, 
employed on fome dangerous expedition. 


6 DPAR SIR, Remenham, Fily goth. 
* T'was in hopes to have had the favour ef hearing from, you, and 
defire it ftill, when you return again, or at any time of leifure and a 
good opportunity. I. pray.God to direct and »prefetrve you, . Keep, 
your men as far as poffible, and as far as depends upon you, from 
all outrage and immorality. You know we are equally in God's 
hands ; equally objets of his power and ‘goodnefs, whether we live or 
die; and it is right itfelf to fubmit ourfelves to him, whatever is the 
confequence. ith thelé principles corfider ‘them, and do all your 
duty’; your prefcribed and known duty ; for it is he who requires it. 
{t will be very feldom, I\fuppofe, that it can be neceffary, in any 
fenfe, to do mere. 1 would! not defire, as your friend, to hear that 
you attempt any unneceflary things, 1 am, dear Sir, 
‘¢ Your moft affeCtionate, and faithful humble fervant, 


« CHRISTOPHER WELLS.', 


. t * 
We cannot difinifs this article, without obferving, that thefeér 
volumes are accurately and neatly ‘printed ; and that the Dif- x0 - 
courfes @re judicioufly feleéted, and, in gencral, well arranged’ 
The firft volume, following the peculiar computation of thé-”. 


E 4 Church, 


Wells's: Dyfcourfes on feveral Subjects. 55° 
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56 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Church, in the commencement of. her year and annual courfe 
of her fervices, begins with the Holy Seafon of Advent ; for 
each of the four Sundays of which an appropriate Difcourfe is 
furnithed : from thefe the reader is led to the Nativity, and to 
the other Great Feftivals, in the order in which they are folem. 
nized by the Church of England. Immediately before the fer- 
mon on the Rite of Confirmation we expected to find one on the 
Sacrament of Baptifm ; but, not mecting with any difcourfe 
on that fubjeét in cither of the volumes, we are to conclude, 
tha: Mr. Wis left no thoughts on that important point, the 
Baptifm of Infants; which is fo peculiarly neceflary to be in- 
fiited on in thefe times ; and which we moft earneftly recome 
mend to the particular attention of the parochial Clergy. The 
fermon on the Holy Communion, in the fecond volume, would 
more properly have followed that on Confirmation. But this 
is 2 circumftance of little moment. 

Though we have, in general, fpoken, in terms of approba- 
tion, of thefe Difcourfes, we might fele& feveral from among 
the number, as poffeffing greater merit than the reft. Of 
this kind, in our opinion, are the 8th, 17th, 18th, and 
2ift, in the firft volume; and the Difcourfes on our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount, together with the rf, zoth, rith, 
25th, 2gth, and 3oth, in the fecond. ) 


7 ’ 7 





Sufpiria Oceanj: A Monody on the Death of Richard Ear! 

|) Howe, K.G. Admiral of the Fleet, and General of bis Ma- 
jefty’s Marine Forces. By Dr, Trotter. gto. Pr. 24. 
as. Hatchard, London. 1800, 


WHE many mafterly exertions of nautical fkill, and moft 
gallant atchievements, of the naval hero, whofe actions 
are here ce'ebrated, and whole lofs is deplored, are moft fa- 
vourable fubjeéts for the difplay of poetical talents. Dr. Trotter 
has treated onl with ability, and, without defcending to adu- 
lation, has dane ample juftice to the noble object of his pane- 
gyric. “Phe verfes are harmonious, many of them beautiful, and 
the whole of them marked by no ordinary portion of the vis 
ica. We thall exhibit a {pecimen or two, that our readers 
may be enabled to decide how far the judgment which we have 
pronounced is well-founded. 


‘« But, fee, where drooping by the lonely ftrand, 
No common woe arrefts yon gallant band ; 
By hardfhips worn, and rough with many a fear, 
Their teats find furrows from the wounds of war; 
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All beat by wint’ry wind, or folar ray, 

Behold their {canty locks with fervice grey ; 
Hearts that have brav’d the battle’s rage unmov’d, 
To forrow foften’d—for the Chief they lov’d. 

Tn vain the rending figh beftows relief, 

Or bounds the meafure of heroic grief : 

With penfive fteps as o’er his grave they bend, 
Still mem’ry points—the leader, guardian, friend. 


~ ¥f England’s glory plans fome bold defign, 


They fee his prefence animate the line ; 

No certain danger can theif breafts control, 
Each gen’rous Tar feels al] his Jeader’s foul. 
Soon as the daring fignal waves on high 

The foe invokes the wind, and haftes to fly, 

To feek for fafety by a timely flight, 

Nor try with Britain’s fons th’ unequal fight. 
Jf midnight tempefts o’er the ocean fweep, 

Pile wave on wave, and raife the yawning deep, 
His mind ferene affumes the pilor’s art, | 
Saves from the ftorm, and cheers the drooping heart. 
Should toil or famine on the failor wait, 

He thares his wants, and mitigates his fate. 

And when Difeafe pours forth his blafts of death, 
And fainting {quadrons ficken at the breath, 
The hero’s bofom {wells with tides of grief, 
Prepares the balm, and gives the pang relief.’’ 


Having defcribed the bleffings of peace, the poet thus ad- 
verts to the great caufe of the war. 


«* Oh! had thofe halcyon days from year to yeat, 
In long fucceflion, prefs’d their bright career ; 
Nor left to damned deeds a ruthlefs age, 
To fiends and furies worfe than Vandal’s rage. 
From France, the nurfe of manners, and of crimes, 
‘The Hydra fprung, the Genius of the times : 
Alike the tyrant and the flave of Pow’r, 
On carnage bent, to plunder and devour : 
See wearied Life with blood and torture vex’d, 
And, oh! tremendous horror! doubt the next ; 
Hence laws defied that fave from moral ftains, 
And prefent guilt that fears no future pains ; 
Hence polith’d Order to confufion ran, 
All that degrades the favage from the man : 
The facred fane no more fhall incenfe raife, 
Or Hallelujahs to Jehovah's praife ; 
The throne, the altar, to deftruétion hurl’d, 
And worfe than fecond chaos threats the world.’’ 
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58 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
An animated defcription of -_ wa of the’ Firft'of June 


_ is next given; anda note ref fome circumitanees of it 


ought to bé'preferved as an hi ried document. 


« The merits of this viory will always bea preciated fi om the 
obftinate refiftance of the enemy, “The fleets may | ‘ faid to have been 
equal in force, ag near as:the'fumber of fhips in each can, be reekoned : 
the French had mof thips of the line ; bath the Englith had more three- 
deckers. But, on the evening of the, 29 th of Maye, three f dif. 
abled, left the enemy’s wi a fe teat es uy were 
joined, before the aétion of the Firt of dune by. three, 

¢ ‘The French fleet: was com by pi who, in ‘ghe Jan. 
guage of Jacobinifm, were fai tobe af ‘ tried.ciyym; othe ~ 
were a chofen body, and all enthufialts in the new.order of things. A 
Commiilioner of the ‘Convention + was, moreover, embarked.on board 
the Montague ; pay. with a view to haran ¢ the feameny as had 
been fo fuccefstully done in, the army ;. andval eee watch the condutt 
of the Admiral, The French certainly, excteded. their, ufyal naval 
bravery 5 but Britith valour. never. ap ared eto a general 


action there neyer was fo much done info fhort a, fpace; fog, two Eng. 
lith and feven French thips, were. tarally a yee in, fone hours. Some 


of the French thips att reported: to haye had furnac ward for 
heating thot ; but.they were, . prob ohably. never lighted... ‘The French 
Captains, on leaving Breit, ate {aid to have taken.an ew OD ever to 
itrike their colours but their confciences were. lett’ pretty, ar that 


feore, for the Eoglith thot faved them the trouble. 

«© The following noté'is taken from the fecond volume of the au- 
thor’s work on the Difeales at, the Fleet;— * As we may -not-apdin 
have occafion to’ mention the Viory of the. Firtt.of June, we muft beg, 
leave to contradict the ftatement of fome occurrences on that day, re- 
lative to the finking, of the Vengeur. It was faid that the French- 
men who went tay in that fhip, as long as their heads were above 
water, continued to cry aloud‘ Vive la Republique!’-and with 
this expreflion ih their mouths funk to the bottom. Somehow’or other 
this account got, into the E “papers, and. {aon reached “France. 
But the whole is a falfehood ; and J have it. fromthe authority of the 
Britifh officers who attended to fave the » and faw the difmal 
cataftrophe. The fceng prefented.a very different {pectacle : | all was 
horror and difmay ; ;-and ao fugh words were ever uttered. Barrere, 
in the Convention,, made.a fine text-of the report, in expatiating on 
the Nawal } ‘idtory of his redoubtable friend Jean Ban St. Andre. Vo- 
live tablets were immediately deereed. to the mawes of the fufferers ; 
and a three-decker ordered tobe built, and called Le Vengeur.’ [ Vide 
Med, Nautica, vii Ponge Lengman and Rees,’’] 


NOVELS 











NOVELS AND TALES. 





Adelaide of Narbonne : With Memoirs of Charlotte de Cordet. 4 vols. 
- gamo. Lane. London. 1800. 


1; has long been the pra€tice among novel writers to twine fome 
fanciful invention with hiftorical fa&s, and produce from this 
connetion a ftory of greater intereft, The author of this book 
has avawed herlelf (for we fomehow imagine it to be the production 
of a female) of this cuftom, and with no little ingenuity has work~ 
ed fiétion and faét together, laying her {cene on the tangent line of 
La Vendée, introducing many well-known characters of the French, 
making their propenfities and a¢tions fubfervient to her well-told 
tale-—She holds the {cale of politics with fo even an hand, as far as 
mere opinion reaches, that it were impoflible to learn her own ce- 
cided fentiments; while fhe execrates the fanguinary horrors of a 
Revolution and all the miferies of republican France. For in her 
delineation of Charlotte de Cordet, fhe defcribes her ‘ as a repub, 
lican but a rational one ;’ and in her charatler of an Englifhman fhe 
draws him * as a rational royalift.” By the way, thole who {feem 
to have known that heroine weil, do not coniider her to have been 
a republican. 

As her {cene is in the neighbourhood of La Vendée, the time is 
that of Marat ; many of the numerous anecdotes, related about him 
and his contemporaries, are inter{peried fo artfully as to become part 
of her ftory. While her fentiments on the form of government are 
undilcoverable, thofe of obedience to the laws—of {tri morality— 
of pure religion—are every where {uch as do credit to_her heart ; 
and her work may be confidered not Icis inftru€tive than amuling. 


Rofella. 4 vols. 12mo, Lane, London. 1800. 


THIS novel upon novels, ridicules, with elegant fatire and de- 
licate irony, the impoffible events, unnatural incidents, and inde- 
corous fituations of contemporary writers. A mother who had her- 
jelf loved and married a-la-mode d’Heroine lofes her Inafband in 
early life ; but not cured of the circulating-library mania looks for- 
ward to fee her daughter * puzzled in the mazes and perplexed 
with the errors” which had fo agreeably tortured the Hermiones, 
Jaquilinas, Geraldinas, Philippinas, Gipfey Duchefles, and beggar- 
gitls of the day.” For this purpole fhe takes her daughter, an un- 
affe€ted and unconicious girl, a tour into Wales, that caitle-bearing 
country; expeéting in every dingle fome * hair-breadth ‘icape,” 
at every inn fome furprifing incident, and in every man fome liber- 
tine adorer, or profing fwain. ‘The ftory is fo artfully managed, we 
feel uncommon intereft for the charming Kolella, and even the 
mere novel-reading Mifs, who fees nothing “ in the bent of the 
tale” beyond the ftory, will find her heart engaged in it, " 
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60 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The charaéters are well diverfified and nicely drawn ; betraying 
a mind of obfervation. The very touches of fatire tickle rather than 
wound the feelings of thole writers who have deviated beyond na- 
ture and propriety. 


Conftantia Neville: or, The Wf? Indien. A Novel. By Helena 
Wells, Author of the Seepmonls &c. 3 Vols. 12s. Cadell 
and Davies, London, Crouch. Edinburgh. 1800. 


WE moft heartily deprecate the refentment of the fair author of 
this admirable work, for the negle& we have unintentionally been 
guilty of towards her. Our beft apology will be found in the real 
truth, namely, that had we perceived in it the {malleft traits of thofe 

inions; which it is our duty to reprobate, it would much fooncr 
have been held forth to the world in its proper point of view. 

A novel, which. by its own intrinfic merits hath fo well made its 
way to public eftimation, ftands not in need of our commendation. 
Wre cannot however avoid, for our own fakes, declaring, that as 
moralifts, we recommend it for the purity and foundneds of its prin- 
ciples ; and as friends to the religion of our country, for that picty 
and Chriftian humility, which it fo ftrongly inculcates. We envy 
not the powers of that underftanding, nor the qualities of that 
heart which ave not enlarged and amended by the perufal of this 
publication. 





~- 


THE DRAMA. 








Rife. A Comedy in Five Ads. By Frederick Reynolds, Efq. 2s, 


Longman and Rees. London. 1800. 


"THERE would be a degree of cruelty in trying the efforts af 

Mr. Reynoids’s Mute by the fevere laws of criticifm, All his 
draisatic produ€tions have been written on the immediate folly of 
the moment; his chara€ters fketched from the fleeting fafhion and 
adapted to fome peculiar performer. His language though not wit 
is fomething like it; and his aim has been: to raife a temporary 
laugh. 

The refent drama is, perhaps, the neareft to a regular comedy of 
any he has written ; but it was intended for the flage rather than 
the clofet, where it has had fufficient fuccefs ; and may be compared 
to bottled cyder, very lively, very palatable, very refrefhing, and 
not very ftrong. 


The Berth-Day: A Comedy in Three A&s. Altered from the German 
of Ketzbue, and adapted to the Englifh Stage. By Thomas 


Dibdin, Author of the Jew and the Dofor, &c. Longman 
and Rees, London. 1800, 


THIS 











The Soluier’s Return. 6% 


THIS comedy is altered from * Reconciliation,” a work of 
Kotzbue’s, and, in our opinion, infinitely furpaffes the original ; it 
is, in fhort, one of the moft interefting little pieces we have lately 
perufed, and fully merits all the fucceis it has received, 


Antonio: ot, The Soldier's Return. 


THIS tragedy, which was anonymoufly played at Drury-lane, 
and completely coughed down on its only reprefentation, is now 
publifhed as the acknowledged produttion of the well-known Mr. 
Godwin. He has added a fhort preface to it, ftating it to be his 
firft attempt in the dramatic line, and recommending it to a perufah 
in the clofet. Nothing but the vanity or the poverty of its author 
could have induced {uch a publication, after the unequivocal marks 
of contempt with which an unbiafled audience decided upon its 
merits. 

The plot, if it can be called one, when it wants every requifite, 
is beneath the rudeft epoch of the ftage. ‘The language wants eucr- 
gy, Variety, and metre, rp 9 a few new-coined words can be 
called variety. It is totally deftitute of incident, unlels we call an 
unprovoked murder incident; nor is there any thing in the whole 
compofition to excite a momentary intereft: it is printed as if in- 
sended to be metrical; but there is no appearance of meafure, unle(s 
he wifhes it to be clafled under the indehnite {canning of imperfett 
Jambics, while fome of the lines are hexameter, 

From Mr, Godwin's former produttions we looked eagerly for 
fome new {pecimens of the new philofophy, nothing lefs could have 
induced.us to read the play threugh y yet we could find nonce but 
what he may foften down, if he pleafes, as a fentiment of the cha- 
rafter and not his own. When Antony repreaches his. filter with 
marrying another, after being betrothed to his friend, kefore her 
dying father who placed their hands together, he adds— 

«© This was a marriage—thou wert Roderigo’s wife : 
Wherever was a contra¢t fealed with fuch 

Solemnity in every circumftance ~— 

So venerabie—lo binding— ? 

Adultrefs 


And in another place: 
és what makes 
A marriage —— ?  conient of parents, 
Phaugh —this {mells rank.— 


We feel fome regret that this gentleman's abilities are not. at ail 
calculated for the ftage, becaufe we fancy he would mever have ap- 
plicd them that way, if ‘he had not delerted his old wicked wavs ot 
they had not deferted him, We could wifh him to forbear puzzling 
himiclf and the public with metaphy ical difguifitions which neither 
underftand ; but fear, from this ill fuccels, that his delulkory mind 
will be again © exerting its energies” in milchicf, 

a — frilimus indyls dulugue 
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POETRY. 





Poems on various Occafions: In which is a-moft beautiful and novel 
Defcription of his Mayjefty's. Review- of the Kentish Volun- 
teers, Auguft the firft, 1799. By William Pinn. 8vo. Pr. 120. 
2s. 6d. 


T is hardly poffible to refift the {trong temptation to a quibble 
which is oftered by the name of this author; and, therefore, we 
hope our readers will excule our faying, that this Pin fhews no 
oint anda very little head, and we are afraid the public will not 
care a pin for any of his works. He ftates in the firft of his poems, 
that he does not write to pleafe the critic, but himfel/f; and he has 
truly defcribed his own poetical merits in the ‘following elegant 


fianze: 


No Mufe invoke, but little quote, 
No education mine ; 

Juft as 1 talk, I write by rote, 
No grammar to refne.”’ 


When we tell our readers that he gives the following words ae 
rhymes, they will, we conceive, feel no great anxiety for any larger 
Citation, viz. wars, caufe; year, care; fore, poor; fun, turn; 


Noah, before; large, George ; learn’d, confonant; &c. &c. &c, 


The Holy Land; A Poem. By Francis Wrangham, M.A. Mem- 
ber of Trinity College, Cambridge. gto. Pr.14. Mawman. 
London, 1800. 


THIS poem obtained the reward left by Mr. Sraton’s will, 
and was ailigned to the author laft year by the Vice Chancellor of 
the Univerfity, and the Mafter of Clare-Hall, The author is a great 
admirer of the late Mr, Cowper, and feems to have formed his 
blank-verfe on the model of that excellent poet. What Jounson 
faid of facred poetry, in general, is applicable to the work before 
us. It touches upon thole fubjetts that are too lofty for the Mule, 
There is vigour in the compoilitien but net much warmth: The 
author, however, pofleffes a poetical mind, and the following ex- 
tract will, doubtlels, gratify readers of tafte as well as thole of a more 
ferjous turn, 


© Whence was that ftar, which through the blue profound 
From eaftern climes advancing, hung its lamp 

O’ertoval Bethichem; not with comet-glare 

Portending war to nations, but of ray 

Pacific? "P'was the harbinger of morn : 

That Sun’s glad herald, from whole living {pring 

Natures, fearce finite, in perennial ftream 


Draw floods of wntelle&t, and bathe in light 
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Wrangham’s Holy Land. 


Strong beyond human ken. In thickeft cloud 
“Skrouding his native glories, left the blaze 

Of orient Deity with mortal flath 

Should blaft the gazer’s vifion, He arofe— 

So darken’d,. get tefulgent. Throwgh the ¢cll 

manne Guilt, exulting in his chain, 

Darted the fudden dawn. - Their rigid clafp 

Inftant bis bonds remit : with might’s foul train 

His cherifh’d frenzy flies; and freed he {prings 

On Faith’s firm wing, to liberty and heaven. 


** Thofe decds, high-favour’d Land, ‘twas thine to {ee 
In that bright day of wonders, which have fhed 
O'er all thy lakes and hills a holy light, 
Glowing with inex {flinguifhable flame, 
Though thou and thine are proftrate,. In the duft 
Thy f{eatter’d relics fhine; and radiant ftill, 
By time’s fucceflive billows unefiaced, 
‘The pilgrim tracks the footfteps of his Goo. 


* Ah! deeds—the pride of Isnaet, and bis fhame! 
His pride, that unto him alone diuplay’d 
‘The mighty Workman ftood, of other eyes 
‘Seen by refleéted beam; his fhame, and crime 
Of coftlicft expiation (yet unpaid— 
‘Though Scorn with finger {tretch’d, and biting Wrong, 
Untired purlue the exile) that He ftood 
Difplay'd in vain! Yet nature knew her Prince ; 
And prompt, as when at firft th’ Almighty Word 
Awed the conflicting elements to peace, 
Obey’d His powerful voice. Th’ infuriate ftorm, 
Which with rough pinion lafh’d"Jupa a's wate, 
Fled at His bidding ; and in ftilleft calm 
Th’ obfequious billow flept. On bed of fire 
.. Wan Fever pined: He tpake ;_and ready Health 
~ ‘Sprang from her rofeate bower, with priftine bloom 
To light the faded cheek. Departed faints, 
‘Dread tpeftacle ! their yawning tombs foriook, 
rst To hail the Viétim-Gon. ButlIsrarv flaw, 
Prompt at Hrs voice, th’ infuriate ftorm retire ; 
Saw ready Health on Fever’s. faded check 
| Shed priftinesbloom ; faw yawning fepulchres 
*) Refigmtkeir fhrouded captives {eeptic {till, 
' And unconvineed ; nay, toth” pccurted tree 
(Oh. guilt mot worthy:of the Flaviar tword, 
» And centuries of anguith !) doom’dihis King, 
»» | Andoftreteh’d his own Messtax on the crols.’’ 


SaaS a ee 
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We were furprifed to find fuch,a peaya/i, in the following Jine 
exhibited by a writer who isotherwife corre&— with furtive ftep 
the fared hour. flegls-an"'—and the word furtive, which has always 
>A ‘ out wh A oo ots a bad 
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a bad meaning, is particularly exceptionable, as it relates to the pro- 
of the time when the Saviour or Man«inp fhall again de- 
send to teftify his glory upon earth. 


Poems: To which is annexed, Lord Mayor's Day; a@ Mock Heroic 
Poem. By David Rivers, Author of “ Letters on the Political 
Condu& of the Diffenters.”"—Editor of the Abridgement of 
Park’s Travels.—Beauties of Saurin, &c. &c. &c. Bvo. Pr. 
gz. Rivingtons. London. 1800. 


IT is difficult to fay whether this author deferves moft praife as 

a poet or a potitrcimn ; but, ps, our readers would, at once, de- 
cide upon perufing his s, that his claim to either title is equally 
ftrong. For a fpecimen of his poetical merits take the following 
couplet, which concludes with fome lines in favour of Mr. Pysus, 
to whom, fpeaking of the capricious Emperor of Ruffiz, our Bard 
fays— 

His name fhall be erafed from glory’s fane, 

While deathlefs honours deck thy ‘ Sovereign.” 


As a politician, our author proves his judgment by a zealous ad- 
miration of the late Lorn Mayor. But as this paflage exhibiss 
a curious fpecimen of poetical numbers, we fhall indulge our readers 
with an extract. 


* nor will the 
Mufe forget the Mayoralty of 
Comss. In dangerous times of 
‘Wild tumultuous rage, he 
Stilled the voice of anarchy, 
And made {edition bend beneath 
The yoke of juft authority. His fame thal! 
Shine moft bright, in page of future hiftory.”” 


The Fate of Bertha: A Poem. By William Lucas. Small 4to, 
Pe. ge. Weftley, London. 1800. 


THIS isa fimple, and not uninterefting, ftory, related in {fmooth 
and caly verfification, though not much animated by poctical energy. 
The author makes his heroine fall a vi€tim to the wolent defires of a 
perfidious lover not to the arts of gradual feduétion. This circum- 
itance does not afford a moral likely to be generally ufeful. Few 
men of gallantry, at prefent, find it neceffary to accomplifh their 
aims by a crime that may bring them to the feaffold, and when, too, 
the licentioufnels of the times, and the prevalence of falfe philofo- 


phy, render female honour too ealy a Senge But thisis the age of 


horrors, and the author, probably, thoughtthat @ rape would ftrike 


from its rarity. There are feveral paffages of pathos and defcription 
in this poem creditable to the author’s talents. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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A Letter ts the Right Honourable William Pitt, on the influence 
the Stoppage of Ifues in Specre at the Bank of England ; on tht 


Prices of Provifions, and other Commodities... By ‘Walter Boyd, 
Efq. M. P. Svo. Pr. 112. 38. 6d. Wright. London. 1801. 


HEN Thomas Paine, fome few years ago ftood forth as 
Legiflator General for all the nations of the earth, the in. 
uiries of mankind were very naturally directed to his birth, educa- 
tion, and connections, as the beft means of afcertaining the extent of 
his qualifications for the office which he had aflumed, and the nature 
of the motives which had led him to affume it. The fame difpofi- 
tion will probably be felt by the public, refpefting the author of the 
Pamphlet before us, who, thinking himfelf qualified to {peak on 
matters of finance with the fame tone of decifion which Paine em- 
ployed on the fubject of political conftitutions, arraigns, with equal 
moJeity and decorum, the wifdom of the Minifter, and the integrity 
of the bank direétors, proclaiming himfelf the only financial Solo- 
mon in the united kingdoms. But, before we repofe implicit con- 
fidence in a man, who aflerts the fuperiority of his own pretentions, 
and betrays an anxiety to dictate the mode of conducting the filcal 
concerns of this great commercial nation, it becomes us, at leaft, to 
enquire what prudence and ability he has difplayed in the management 
of hisown. But, without tracing the origin and progrefs of Mr. 
Boyd, without marking his rife and profperity r his deciine and fall ; 
without following him, from his departure from the humble thed ot his 
induftrious parents in Scotland,* to his modeft habitation at Oftend ; 
from thence to his Aote/ at Paris where he fo narrowly efcaped the: 
guillotine ; and to his fubfequent ecitablifiment in England, where his 
iplendour was unrivalled aud his expences unbounded ; and, finally, 
to his clofing fcene in the Irith chamber t at Guildhall ; one circum. 
tance of his life will fuffice to fix our opinion of his prudence and ability. 
When Mr. Boyd had the good fortune, fome 1ix years ago, to af. 
fociate hinafelf with Mr. Benfield, the latter was worth 480,000l. 5 
wow, he is an uncertificated bankrupt!!! This one fact is wort 
a volume of comments. We shall only add, that when fuch has been 
the refult of a man’s fpeculations, we would much rather that he thould 
fpecnlate on his own zccount than on that of the public. 
~The grand of 328 of this tract is to perfuade the public, that the 





* Me, Boyd is not the only fifcal empiric which Scotland bas pro. 
duced ; the celebrated Joun Law wasa North Briton ; and the cynical 
obfervation of Voltaire refpecting that adventurer, is not inapplicable 
ta one of his fuccefiors—** il n’avait d’autre méticr que d’étre grand 
joueur et grand calentlateur.’’ 

¢t A room in which the comnifioners of bankiapts tenypanty hold 
their fittings. . 
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high price of every article of ufe and confumption is imputable to the 
ftoppage of payments in fpecie at the bank; and to the increafe of 
bank notes which the author prefumes to have been the confequence 
of that meafure. And, in the performance of this tafk, the author 
takes every poflible opportunity of holding up the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the governor and dire€tors of the bank, to public con- 
tempt or indignation, In the outfet of his argument, he thus ex- 
plains the fenfe in which he ufes one of his principal terms. 

‘¢ By the words‘ Means of Circulation,’ ‘ Circulating Medium’ 
and‘ Currency,’ which are ufed almoft as fynonymous terms in 
this letter, I underftand always ready money, whether confifting of 
Bank Notes or fpecie, in contradiftin&tion to Bills of Exchange, 
Navy Bills, Exchequer Bills, or any other negotiable paper, which 
form no part of the circulating medium, as 1 have always under- 
ftood that term. The latter is the Circulator ; the former are merely 
clyects of circulation.” | 

This definition is not ftri€tly accurate ; for every fpecies of paper 
which may be negotiated forms, at times, part of the circulating 
medium, and, therefore ought to be comprehended under that deno- 
mination. 

Mr. Boyd is particularly angry with the bank; but we think we 
defcry the motive of his indignation, in his remark, ‘* that the em- 
barraffed circulation of the metropolis and the confequent diftrefs all 
over the country, which began in 1796, and became fo alarming in 
1797, proceeded folely from the particular line of conduc which the 
bank of England had thought proper to purfue, from the month of 
December 1795 to the end of February 1797.’’ The conduct thus 
cenfured, was the attempt to check a growing fpirit of {peculation, 
which had then rifen to an alarming height, by a limitation of dif- 
count; but we are wholly at a lof to reconcile this cenfure of the 
bank ** for the calamities produced by a farved circulation,’’ with the 
feverer cenfure which he paffes on it for an oppofite line of conduct, 
in producing the ‘¢ increafe in the prices of almoft all articles of ne- 
ceflity, convenience and luxury’’ by an * addition to the circulating 
medium.’’ By this curious mode of argument, it would appear that 
a confined circulation diitrefles the merchants and /peculators, and that 
an ancrea/ed circulation diftreiles the whole community. Between 
this Scylla and Charybdis of Finance, how the fifcal pilot is to fteer 
clear of danger we cannot tell. But Mr. Boyd, it feems, in his own 
eftimation, at leaft, is the Palinurus who can fteer the veffel of the 
ftate with fafety, between thefe rocks and whirlpools of partial and 
general diftrefs ; although he has contrived to wreck his own bark. 

There is fcarcely a page of this pamphlet but prefents one or more 
inftances of fallacious, contradictory, er abfurd reafoning, fuch as 
that which we have juft noticed. ‘To comment on each of thete 
would be an endlefs tafk, but the fubje¢t itfelf is af too much impor- 
tamee, and the author himfelf too confpicuous a character, to futfer 
them all to pafs without proper expofure and reprehenfion. Before, 
however, we proceed to do this, we fhall make fome brief obfervations 
on the leading topic of the book. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Boyd ftates, from documents laid before the Houfe of Com- 
mons, that the average circulation of bank notes for three years, 
ending in December 1795, was £.115975,573; the circulation on the 
26th Feb. 1797, was 8,640,2501. ; and the circulation on the 6:b of 
Dec. 1800, 15,450,970l.; and ic is tO this increaley which he calls, 
an excefive multiplication, that he afcribes the high price of pro. 
vifions, &c. It would have been but fair to ftate she average circu. 
lation of the year ending on the 26th of Feb. 1797, and the average 
circulation of the three fucceeding years; but this would not have 
anfwered the author’s purpofe; we will, therefore, adopt his own 
mode of calculation, unfair as it is, and take the difference between 
the average circulation of three years ending in 17965, and the dighef# 
circulation at any given period fince, viz. in Dec. 1800, which will 
give an augmentation of about three tenths. Now it muft have oc. 
curred to Mr. B, that the only mode of afcertaining whether fuch in. 
creafe was right or wrong, a benefit or an evil, was by giving a come. 
patative ftatement of the fituation of our trade, manufaciures, and 
commerce ; and of our exports and imports at the two epochs; be. 
caufe he could not be ignorant of what every child muft know, that 
an extended trade cannot be carried on with the fame capital as a limi- 
ted trade. Yet, though this is the point upon which the whole of 
his reafoning refts not one fyllable does he fay upon the fubjeét. We 
would fain fupply this fttange defect of his, but, unfortunately, we 
have not the neceflary tables at hand ; thofe before us coming down no 
lower than the clofe of 1798. From thefe it appeass that the average 
of our imports, for three years, endipg with Dec. 1795, was 
2 49426,666 ; and the amount of them in 1798,'2 5,654,000 sigiving an 
increafe, in three years, of 4,223,334 ‘Lhe average of our exports 
during the former period was, 24,812,000; and the amount of them 
at the latter, 33,800,000, giving an increafe of 8,988,000. If our 
memory do not fail us, there has been a very confiderable augmentation 
of both our imports and exports within the laft two years; and this 
briet ftatement will fuffice to thew the neceflity of a confiderable mul- 
tiplication of the circulating medium. It was Mr. Boyd’s bufigefs 
to prove that the multiplication has been exceflive. Not having done 
this, his argument falls to.the ground. We have taken no notice of 
the loweft point of circulation, in Feb. 1797, becaufe the author him- 
flf not only admits its total inadequacy to all commerctal purpofes, 
but even afcribes to it all the diftrefs which was experienced in the 
commercial world at that period. Had he been afked at the time what 
increafe of circulation was requifite to relore the equilibrium of com- 
merce, we much queftion whether he would not have fixed it at as 
high a rate as that at which it nowftsnds. At all events, it was his 
duty to fpecify the extent of the increafe, then neceflary, in oppofition 
tothat which he now condemns; and this appears the more neceflary 
in arguing from effeét to caufe, as in the mn om cafe, becaufe various 
reafons may be afligned for the a€tual high price of articles of firtt ne- 
ceflity, without recurring to an increafed circulation. Befide, if 
the caufe afligned were the real caufe of the rife, we fhould be glad wo 
learn from Mr, Boyd how the great difpropertion between (cau 
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and the effe@ is to be accounted for; that is, how it happens, that 
when the ixcreafe of notes has been only three tenths the rife in price 
has been from roo to 150 percent? How too has it happened, that 
while the caufe was increafing the effect fhould diminith ; as it evi- 
dently did, by the confiderable fall, in the price of corn, previous to 
the laft harveft? And again, if the caufe were real the effect would 
extend to all exchangeable property, which is not the cafe, as is ma- 
nifett in retpet of land and manufactures, in both which, though 
forming the bulk of the property of this country, the rife has been 
very trifling fince Feb. 1797. Sach an increafe, if it really exceeded 
due bounds, would alfo occafion a reduction of the rate of intereft, and 
an advance of the premium on the floating debt ; neither of which has 
taken place. 

But we believe the fat to be, that the quantity of bank notes never 
have exceeded, and never will exceed ‘the natural digeftive powers 
of the country.’? It is both the duty and the intereft of the bank di- 
reftors to prevent fuch an excefs, whatever Mr. Boyd, from {fpleen, 
difappointment, or malice, may be pleafed to affert ; becaufe the di 
gettive powers of the country are like the digeftive powers of the hu- 
inan ftomach, which immediately betrays the naturak effects of re- 
pletion by throwing back the fuperabundant matter. Were the bank 
dire@tors fo infatuated as well as fo unprincipled, as to encourage 
fuch an excels, they would very fpeedily be made fentible of the con- 
fequences of their mifconduct, by having the public confidence with. 
drawn from them, and their notes thrown back upon the bank. But 
they ftand too high in the world, both in reputation and in judgment, 
to be fufpected of fuch egregious folly ; their paft wifdom and dif- 
cretion are the beft pledge of their prefent and futere good conduct ; and 
fo long as they continue to deferve they will enjoy that confidence 
which is fo intimately connected with the credit and profpesity of the 
country, and which none but an enemy to the country would endeavour 
to deftroy, or even to fhake. 

Two circumftances which Mr. Boyd is compelled to adinit, becaufe 
they are fo obvious, that if he had not admitted them, they muft have 
been prefled upon his notice, are equally deftruétive of his main infe- 
rence with the reafons which have already been alledged.  Firit ; that 
if the bank had fafficient {pecie or gold to take up all their notes, there 
would exift no ground of complaint againft them ; and fecondly, ‘¢ that 
the paper of the bank of England, in its prefent ftate, unites, in a 
higher degree than any other paper, not convertible into fpecie, that 
ever was circulated in any country, all the qualities whichentitle it (o 
confidence 3’? and, he afterwards admits that it not only does 
poifets that confidence, to the fulleit poflible extent, but that it muft 
continue to poffefs it.* It is evident then, that, if the wealth of the 
country 


* Vhisavowal deftroys the whole force of the arguments advanced 
on this head, valefs itcan be proved (which is not even afferted) that 
the confidence in Bank notes has not continued. . It may here be 
atked.wiiethcr any Bank can on dees exift on any other bafis than cone § 

; | fidence, 




















country were fo increafed as to fupply a circulating medium, in fpecie, 
equal i in amount to the Bank notes now in circulation, a confumma- 
tion devoutly to be withed,’’ its effect on the price of provifions and 
other articles of ufe and confumption, would be precifely the fame as 
that which Mr. B. imputes to the increafed circulation of notes. And 
as the confidence of the nation gives the fame ftamp of value to the 
paper as to the gold, the ingenuity of man can demonitrate no differ. 
ence between them. 

But Mr. B.’s indignation feems to be confined to the notes of the 
Bank of England; tor he undertakes to defend the notes of the 
Country Banks againt all the prejudices which have gone forth againtt 
them ; inferring, from the mere circumitance of their being payable, 
even in Bank notes, on demand § that no iffues can poflibly remain in 
circulation beyond what the increafing profperity and induttry of th 
country, where they circulate, can fairly abforb or digeft.’’ it, 
while he attacked the prejudices of others, he had difmifled his own, 
he would have perceived, that this reafoning was ftill more ftrongly 
applicable to the notes of the Bank of England. But, in the very 
next page, he obferves that, * the Bank of England is the great 
fource of al] the circulation of the country, and, by the increafe or 
diminution of its paper, the increafe or diminuuon of that of every 
Country Bank is infallibly regulated.” Now, if there be any troth 
in this obfervation, if the Bank of England circulate too much paper 
the evil mutt ifal/ibly extend tothe Country Banks, and, of courfe, 
the inference noticed above wil] either fail, or, if it be valid, there 
appears to be no danger from too great an emillion of paper by the 
Bank of England. 

The author is very ftrenuous in his efforts to perfuade the public, 
that the paper of the Bank of England is deprectated ; and, on the 
word depreciation he rings the changes in various parts of his tra¢t. 
But, how that paper can be faid to be depreciated, when a man going 
to the Corn-market with five pounds-worth of it in one hand, and 
with five pounds in goid and filver in the other, cannot purchafe with 
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fidence, and whether that confidence does not reft more upon the 
opinion entertained of a Bank’s poflelling property equal to its emiflion 
of paper, than upon the certainty of its being able to pay, on dein; ind, 
the value in fpecie of fuch emiflion ; the impoftibility of whicliy if th 

whole were to be demanded at once, mult be obvious to every man, 
The Bank of Eogland, having recently proved its folidity, in point 
of property, to the fatistaction of the whole w orld, what reafoa could 
poilibly exift for withdrawing from it any portion of the confidence 
which it is allowed to enjoy, notwithftanding the adoption of a 
public meafure, felt and acknowledged, by all thinking and well- 
intentioned men, to have been a necetlary precaution, of a temporary 
nature, to counteract the plans of our faneige and domeftic enemies ? 
Until ic can be proved that the ba k of England has abufed the 
power of not paying all its notes in eA there can be no ground 
tor withholding _ pertect confidence in its peper, nor for attributing 


she high price of many articles Pa depreciation of that paper, ‘. 
rs is 
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his {pecie a fingle ¢rain of corn more than he can purchafe with hig 
notes, it would require the acutenefs of a Parifian banker to difcover, 

The collateral proof, in fupport of his frail argument, deduced by 
Mr. B. from the prefent high price of gold, is equaliy futile with his 
other proofs ; becaufe, it is notorious, that this premium on gold has 
frequently exifted, without being attributed to a depreciation of paper ; 
and therefore cannot be confidered, as arifing, at this.moment, trom 
too great an extenfion of the circulating medium, 

Notwithflanding the reftrictions impofed on the bank, by the act 
of Parliament, it is fill allowed ta pay, and actually does pay, 
in fpecie, all its notes under five pounds, and iffues gold for fome other 
particular purpofes. ‘Though the author notices this circumftance as 
an exception, of a nature apparently trifling, yet certain it is, that 
the fums required for thofe particular purpofes, with the amount of 
the finali notes, will be found to form a very coafiderable past of its 
paper circulation. 

Tue prefent {tate of Exchange, which is confiderably againft this 
covntry, is another of Mr. B.’s proofs. But the large importation of 
griin, which he notices, (pr. 34.) together with the remittances tq 
the Continent for publick ferwices, fufficiently acconnts for the un. 
favourable exchange without reforting to the hypothetis of too great 4 
circulation, It is to be obferved, too, that the exchange upon Ham- 
burgh has rifen confiderably fince the reverfes of fortuhe which our 
Allies have experienced in Germany have led to a belief that no more 
fubfidies will a remited to the Continent, which proyes that it 1s 
not an increafe of paper currency which has hitherto depreffed it. 

In no inftance does he betray the weaknefs of his argument more 
ftrongly than in his imputation of the rife in the ttocky, to an increafed 
circulation of paper. If this be the cafe, how comeg it that the ap. 
prehenfion of a war with the Northern Powers occafioned a fal] in the 
funds of ro per cent. ; and they have continued to fluctuate in pro- 

rtion as that apprehenfion has been confirmed or weakened. ‘This 
circumitance alone would expofe the fallacy of his reafoning. But the 
effect of taking 12,133,3711. (for the redemption of the Land-tax) 


out Of the market, together with the operation of the Sinking Fund, and 
og P $ 


the géneral belief of an approach towards peace, may very wel! account 
for the rife in the funds, when the nature of the two firft caufes is 
confidered ; at leaft, to a certain degree, a rife appears to have been 
an inevitable confequence of thofe meafures. Their avowed object 
was to produce this effect, and, though it may have exceeded the 
computations of fome perfons, it does not therefore follow that it is 
not to be afcribed to the natural operation of thofe caufes. 

~ But it is not the fallacy of the author’s reafoning that moft excites 
our aftorifhment, in this branch of his fubject ; for it is followed by 
an obfervation, which it is impoflible, even by the utmoft itretch of 
modern candour and liberality, to refer to any good motive; 
and which, from its manifef tendency, cannot be too loudly 
condemned, nor too ftrongly rzprobat:d. Dwelling on his 
favourite topic, the imaginary ‘* depreciation of paper,’ Mr. 
Boyd obferves;—** the odium which it mui entail upon the 
| country, 
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country, ftanding, in this refpett, in the chara&er of a debtor, pay. 
ing a real debt with.a nominally equal, but really inferior, valuc, is 
gather to be deprecated than defcribed. If fuch a period fhould arrive, 
the public creditors will be juftly entitled to charge their debtor with 
having ‘* kept his promife to their ear, and broke it to their Aope.’” 
If a period fhould arrive when a dividend of roo}. in bank-notes will 
not exchange for more of the conveniences of life than sol. did a few 
years ago, will not the perfons, receiving fuch dividend, be entitled to 
charge this country with havjng failed in its engagements as effectually 
as if an act of Parliament had ordered a guinea to pafs for two-and- 
forty fhillings ?””——-Unwilling, as we are, to pay a compliment to the 
author’s underftanding at the expence of his integrity, we feel difpofed 
to afcribe this remark, and the itring of impestinent interrogatories to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by which it is followed, to a fottith 
imbecillity which fuddenly invaded his mind, at the time when he 
compofed the paifage we have cited. But there is fomething worfe 
than imbecillity in it; for Mr. B. muft have known, when he put the 
cafe hypothetically, that the period,which he affeted to deprecate, had 
actually arrived ; fo that we fhall not fcruple to apply to him the tor- 
mer part of the quotation from Macbeth, the laft line of which he has 
thought proper (how abfurdly we fhall thew) to addrefs to Mr. Pitt. 


«* And be thofe juggling fiends no more believed, 
‘That palter with us in @ double fenje.’’ 


The faét is, that this fhocking period has arrived Jong fince, and 
without producing any of thofe reproaches, the very dread of which 
feems to have produced fo powerful an effect on the delicate nerves 
of Mr. Boyd. Ii is pretty certain, that the difference in the value of 
moft conveniencies of life had already taken place, fince the firft 
erection of public annuities ; and there appears to be very little proba- 
bility of its increafing in the fame ratio during the period to which 
the author looks forward. And nothing can be more obvious than 
that the increafed wealth of a country, refulting from an extended 
commerce, will, inevitably, by the moft natural and regular opera- 
tion, produce a correfponding rife in the price of provifions and other 
articles of confamption, So that, according to Mr. B,’s curious hy- 
pothefis, the Minifter is to be reproached with perfidy, for havin 
tendered the nation profperous and rich, Mr, Pitt, we conceive, wil 
{et up no defence, but chearfully plead guilty to this charge of a high 
crime and mifdemeanour, againft the patriotic fpeculations of Mr, 
Boyd. But the promi/e, with the breach of which he is accufed, is 
fomewhat curious ; it is nothing lefs than a promife to every man Who 
lends his money to the public, that the price of every neceflary and 
convenience of life, fhall remain ftationary, in order to enable him to 
purchafe the fame quantity of them for rool. at any future period, as 
he could at the moment when he advanced his money, The landlord 
who lets his houfe on a leafe, the man who lends money on a bond or 
mortgage, and every other fpecies of private creditor, in fhort, would 
certainly be entitled to infilt on a fimilar ftipulation in his favour, 
ould it be believed that any “ of common undesftanding —_ 
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{nd forth fach miferable nonfenfe to the world! Experience only 
could juftify our belief of the faé&t. The nonfenfe is even too grofsy 
we conceive, to impofe on the credulity of the French public. 

In the note to page 71, the author accufes the Bank Directors of 
having, by 1 imgexious device, produced the confiderable rife which 
took pice, of the exchenge with He mburgh, 1 in the ten months which 
fo.icwed the hoppeie. Oo} paymenis, in fpecie, at the Bank. This rife 
was certainly a ftumbling-block in his way, and he has very tngenzou/ly 
leaped over it, But, if an increafed circulation of paper was to be 
the caule ofa fall in the exchange, a» he himfelf ag it would have 
been our of the power of the Bank Directors, by any poffible opera- 
tion of theirs, to produce a rife in the Exchange for the long term of 
ten months. 

We could < int out many more coatradictions, perverfions, and ab. 
furdities of} a jimilar nature; but we have already extended our re- 
marks fo fu, , we imuft neceflarily bring them to a conclufion. 
Twoor thse more p fees only fall we notic 

Mr, Boyd is a rigid difciple of Adam Smith 8 he treats mono- 
poly, foreftalling, and regrating, as chimeras; calls our judges to 
account for the opinions which they have delivered on the fubjeét 
from the 'sench; and reje&s the idea of regulating /peculation by 
Jaw. ‘This willn't appear furprifing to thoie who recolleé the 
boundiets {peculations of Mr. Boyd, who projetted the eliablith- 
ment of a Ban , in op. ofition to the Bank of kngtand, and laboured 
to monopolize all the loans in the country. But we conld ftate a 
fat or two to our readers, which would, we apprehend, convince 
tlem of the necefflity of impofing fome bounds, at Jeaft, on the {pecu- 
lations of men. One will futhce for our prefent purpofe. In an 

early part of the French Revoiution, a houfe was eftablifhed at 
Hamburgh, by one //alguiers, for the exprefs purpole of fupplying 
the French armies with corn, Several perions applied to the Houle, 
whofe connections were very extenfive, for cargoes of corn for the 
Englith market; but they were conitanily reiufed, by Walquiers, 
who had no fcruple to late, that he would fooner throw his corn 
into the fea, than fend itto England, Mr. Walquicrs’s confidence 
in the rulers of the French Republi c was very properly rewarded, 
life became a bankrupt, in i795, when it was proved that a 
Britith Houfe. in the city, had been conneéied with him ip this 
{candalous traffic, and fuffered ma terally by his failure. <A hint 
of this conneétion was given in one of the public prints, and a full 
account of the tranfa€uon was promifed; but an immediate appli- 
cation to the proprietor of the paper, accompanied by an offer of 
50001. in the new Joan (which produced a protit of 2001.) prevented 
any further nu tice of the fact. We are well convinced, ‘that even 
Mr. Boyd himfelf would condemn a /peew! tion of this nature, and 
deem it a proper object for the cognizance of the /aw. 

The rath and unwarrantabie cenfures which are infli@ed by the 
author, on the Bank DireG@tors and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer are of fuch a nature as to be referred only to private p iqu¢ and 
difappointment. The one may bave limited their difcounts too 
much; the other may have fuggeited pleas which Mr, B. might 

have 
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have wifhed him to adopt. Hine ire hinc Lacrymx. But when 
Mr. Boyd ventures to aflert, that he has, * in fome inftances, been 
the victim ot the errors of the adminiftvation,” his arrogance and 
prefumption become too intolerable to pafs without chaitifement. 
And his tng? atitude is {till more contpicuous than either; for never, 
we will attra, was any private individual under fo many obliga- 

tions to a Minifter as Mr. Boyd has been under to Mr. (itt, who? 
from the perfuafion that his fall would be felt, in a certain degree, 
by the whole mercantile world, carried his protection and fup- 
port of him to an extent.which was {carcely jufiitiiable, and which 
under no other circumftances would have been excuteable. But 
there are fome minds of infatiate as to deem any thing thort of an 
abfolute compliance with every demand, an infult which cancels 
all! patt obligations, and authorizes a dilplay of refentment. Haply 


Mr. Boyd's mind may be ot this defeciption, in which cate he may, 


pollibly, confider it as a crime in his Majcity’s Chancellor of the 
Excheguer to have rejected the offers of an intolvent debtor, to be- 
come the fub{criber of millions to a public loan ! 

But the wiid cenfuics of thts arrogant writer are not confined to in- 
dividuals, nor yet to corporate bodies ; they extend tothe Legiilature 
itfelf, and even to the public, at large, who are modefily caic hited, 
for * not eitimating, as te d-ferved, the important change which the 
Legiflature introduced, when it permitted the bank to de, and wot 
t2 pay, their notes ;’’—and itali more, ‘for readily ‘aking thefe 
notes, when deftitute of the quality w hich Originally gave, and ulti. 
mately mutt lopment, their value, wth the Jame confidence, as when 
they potiefied that quality ;’’"—thus removing the apprehenfions, but, 
unfortunately, at the fame ume, falfifying the predictions, of Mr. 
Boyd; and fo ¢ xpofing the we: iknefs of his pretcnfions to fifcal tore. 
fight, and financiol wifdom; if not dele: aring his fi hemes, and dile. 
appointing his 1peculations. If the pailage we have quoted be 
not as daring an-attempt as ever was made by man to deftroy the 
public confidence, the very fource of our protperity, the principal 
means of our commercial and political greatnels, our powers of 
comprehention mutt have doit ali Ghear acy icy, anaour yadgment have 
been totally deftroyed. What language, then, can fupply terms {uflic . 
ently flrong to characterize fuch an attempt at fuch a period, wha 
the ex cenfion of that public confidence is, more than ever, eflential to 
te fuccefs of our plans, for the defeat of our enemy’s {chemes, and the 
prefervation of our own independence ? It Mr. Boy d withed to make 
friends in France, he has certainly adopted the belt means of fecuring 
them; but if he be anxious 10 maintain or acquire the good opinion 
of his countrymen, if he be fer:oys in his pretenigns to public tpirit, 
and in his profeilions of concern for Ue welfare of Great Britain, he 
has taken a means of accomplithing the former, and of demonitrating 
the latter, fo ftrange as to be fairly impatable only to the moft ur. 
accountable perverenels and oditinacy, oF to a temporary deprivation 
of reafon. 

If we have appeared harfh and fevere in our review of this pam. 
phlet, it has been trom a full cotiviction that its mifchicvoug tendency y 
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po he utter impoffibility of —- its appearance to any laudable 


motive, both fanétioned and required the ufe of fuch harthnefs and 
feverity. We are in the habit of inferring motives trom dec/arations 
ami acirons, and though Mr. ‘Tierney (whom we threwdly fufpect ot 
having affitted Mr. Boyd in the compolition of this tract, ‘for it con. 
tains many of thofe confident affertions which have embellifhed Mr. 
Tierney’s {peeches, on matters of finance, with much of the fame 
reafoning too, if that can be called reafoning, which confifts chiefly 
of aiertions, unfupported by proofs and contradiced by facts,) may 
continue to object to this fpecies of inference we fhall continue to ufe 
it, until, at leaft, ovr minds fhall have become as ex/ightened as his 
own. But if any of our readers thould {till be difpofed to accufe us of 
uncharitablenefs, we have one inftance in referve, with which we 
fhall clofe our obfervations on Mr, Boyd’s letter. 

Anticipating the reproach which muft have been incurred from the 
indication of an alarming evil, unaccompanied by the fuggeftion of an 
adequate remedy, the author contends that the beft and only means ot 
averting all our calamities, is to reftore to the bank ** the falutary 
obligation of paying its notes on demand ;’’—and this meafure, he 
tells us, ** 15 wot only proper and praficable, but imdif/penfibly nece/- 


fary.’ So far he is confiftent at leait ; but what will our readets fay, 


when we apprize them that the aceite, the neceffity of which is here 
fo ftrongly enforced, has been before affirmed by Mr. Boyd himfelf, to 
be pregnant with the moft fatal confequences. Adverting to the increafed 
value of gold (P. 27.) he afferts that the temptation to melt the coin is 
too ttrong to be refifted; in the next ‘pages he farther affures us, that 
** while fuch a temptation exitts, 3 it is In vain to expect that amy /aqw can 
prevent its going abroad ;"’ and in the next page to that, he (peaks with 
itill more decifion on the fubject; “ xo law of any kind can, in the 
prefent fituation of the exchange, prevent its going out’ of the country. 
Yet, with this convittion fo ftrongly imprefled upon his mind, he 
does not hefitate to infift on the propriety and necetlity of a meafure 
which would have the almoft immediate effeét of throwing all the 
fpecie of the kingdom into circulation, and expofing it (unlefs it pro- 
duced an alteration in the exchange, which, for reafons before affigned, 
there are no grounds for expecting) to the certainty of being fent out 
of, and confequently loft to, the country! We leave our readers to 
draw thetr own influence from this fact. We fhall only add, that if 
all the avthor’s arguments were as ftrong as they are weak ; if his 
motives were as pure as they are fufpicious ; and if his reafoning were 
as true as it is falfe; all the evils, which really exift, all which hig 
fertile imagination has created, and all which he anticipates and pro- 
fefies to deplore, would be light and trivial when compared with the 
danger, which muft inevitably refult, from the adoption of his grand 
(De: if 
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Brief Odjorvations on a late Letter addreffed to the Right Han. VW. 
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Confilia qui dant prava cautis hominibus, 
Et perdunt operam, et deridentur turpiter. 


THIS is the very appofite motto adopted by the author of thefe 
obfervations which did not fall into our hands until we had completed 
our review of Mr, Boyd’s tract. Hyd we feen them fooner, we thould 
have been tempted to fubftitute many of them in the place of our own 
remarks, ‘The author, with equal faignefs and temperance, expofes 
the fallacy of Isis adverfary’s reafoning, and very properly queitions 
the purity of his motives, Adverting to the encreafed circulation of 
paper, which Mr. B. ttates to have beeg the certain caufe of the rile 
in provifions, for he affirms that the latter is ‘* ¢he inewitable con/je, 
quence’? of the former, he reminds that {peculator that the increafc, 
according to his own ftatement, in the courfe of five years is only 
3947553971. whereas the increafed price of bread alone, rating it at one 
fhilling the quartern loaf above its general rate in years of plenty, eiti, 
mating the population of the country at eight millions, and allowin 
one quartern loaf in a week to each individual, amounts tono lefs thag 
£20,800,000! So much for the adequacy of Mr. B.’s firft cau/e / 

This acute obferver forefees, in the original notice of Mr. B. 
matter of triumph for the French gazettes’’ and expects * to fee Mr. 
B.’s opinions retailed in every page of them.’” He thinks with us, 
that when fuch a work ig produced at fuch a period, ** it is natural to 
inquire who the author is,. what have been the circumttances of bis 
life, and with whae views he ventures to attack the finance atid credit 
of his country?’”’? And it appears probabje to him that Mr. Boyd may 
entertain « defign of renewing his former butinefs of a banker, at Paris, 
on the conclufion of a peace, If fuch be really his intent, he has cer- 
tainly fecured a favourable reception for himfelf; and we advife him 
to aflociate himfelf with M. Sa/adin,* who, in return for the protection 
which this country affords him, fpares no apportunity of panegyrifing 
its enemies, and has lately been employed in propagating, in Gere 
many, calumnies on our government, by falfely ttating, that no 
moderate publications, of a political nature, are tolerated in England, 
With us, alfo, the author is of opinion that refentment may have 
had a confiderable fhare in influencing the compofition of Mr. B.’s 
Letter, He may, perhaps, have made an application to the Mini- 
iter to be employed as an agent in France, or have reqyefted permiffion 
to go thither on his own private affairs. He may alfo have been re- 
fufed a compliance with thofe propofitions, and, already diflatisfied 
with Goyernment, may feel his refentment heightened by fuch refufals. 
At all events the public has a right to form its own notions refpecting 
the object of fuch a production: and it may poflibly inquire whether 
it proceeds from the zeal of patriotifm, or a {pirit of refentment.” 

Whoever reads Mr. Boyd’s ‘Traé&t thould perufe thefe o'fervationy 
on it; and then he may fay with Cato—‘'The bane and antidote 
are both before me.’ 


* The Author of the * Coup d’ceil politique” reviewed, by us, 1m 
a former Appendix, 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


~isitthiiitimemsibds 
The Favorite Village. A Poem. By James Hurdis, D. D. Professor 
of Poetry, Oxtord. Printed at Bishopstone, Sussex, at the 
Author’s own Press. 4to. Pp.210. 6s. Johnson. London. 1800, 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Princes-Sireet, oe 
on Feb. 16, and Kssex- Street, Strand, on Feb. 23, 1800. By 
Joshua Loulmin, D.D. 1s. London. 


Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs of the Authenticity 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of the His- 
tory of the Jews; a brief Statement of the Contents of the seve- 
ral Books of the Old and New Testament; a short Account ot 
the English Translations of the Bible and of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England; and a Scriptural Exposition of ‘the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Re ‘ligior 1. By George Prettyman, D.D. F.R.S 
Lincoln. Designed prince ipally for the Use of young Studen ts 
in Divinity. SvVO. 2 V ols. P Pp. 550 in each. 1 ts. Boards. 

- Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


VO PHE EDITOR. 

SIR, 

YOUNG man just beginning his carcer in hfe, a stranger to 

the ways of mankind, and unacquainted with the arts of Cri- 
tics, would naturally suppose, in reading the two last Numbers et 
the Monthly Review, that it was his duty to consider Bishop Pretty- 
man and Professor Hurdis, as both deficient in skill as writers, 
while Dr. Toulmin is a complete model of excellence. For it is 
singular, Sir, that while those two authors are treated in a manner 
t! sat is extremely rude and contemptuous, the third 1s honoured with 
the most unqualified praise and admiration, What might puzzle 
and mislead a young man, 13 to you and me, Mr. Editor, no e2niggia 
atall. MWe have been long aware of the real purposes, for which 
Reviews have been successively established and carried on. Some- 
times we have seen thera launched into the world, as vehicles of 
advertisement, as posts and heralds, which were to-announce par- 
ticularly the works publishe ‘d by the bookseller who was proprietor 
of the Review, and to give such a character of them as would quicken 
the sale. But the § grat d object has been, in the first instance, the 
propagation of the ‘tenets of Dissenters; and, in more modern times, 
the circulation of the Jacedintcal type Suc h being the views, par- 
ticularly of the Montily, Critical, and Analytical Reviewers, it en- 
tered of course into their or ial plan, that the works of Church-of- 
] nglat id-men should be cried down below their merits, while the 
publications o f Dissenters were as much exalted a4ove their merits. 


Hence originates the difler enee so peres ‘ptible in their 1 re marks on 
the three ; aad hors above-mentione ‘d. Dr. Pretty an isa 3: shop : St 
enougi in the eyes of 2 Monthly Reviewer to obliterafe every pre- 


tension fo merit. Dy. gee isa ie ig in one of. our Universi- 
tics: there t is no crimé so great as fo be an Oxonian or a Cantab. 


Neti Aer ol them is aJdJacobm: worse and worse. One was tutor 
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to Mr. Pitt: who can endure such a fellow? The other has given a 
dead thrust to Gibbon, and a living blow to Payne: away with bim 
a-la lanterne. But Dr. Toulmin!—what an &XCELLENT D1s- 
course '—He has effectually corrected @ Arevatent and mischievous 
mistake: the candid and attentive reader will not be surprir ned that this 
sermon is published i in consegueuce of earnest request. Such is the language 
of the Monthly Review. 

Let us, Sir, put on our spectacles, and look a little nearer at this 
excellent discourse. Jam nochild, to be led by thenose by a Critic, 
and do not always coincide in opinion even with Aristotle hiaiself. 
Let us first contemplate Dr. Toulmin’s orthegraphy. We find, « It 
cometh from, it includes and ¢ chietly signifiesh, &e.’ Again, ‘ Je- 
hovah addresseth himself, he expatiates, &e.’ Again, * It is the 
name which giver? confirmation, -and it characterises, &c.? Again, 
‘ the seas, and whatsoever passe‘# the paths thereof, ‘he created, and 
He governs.’ Sucha multitude of instances of the contusion of the 
old and new anodes of expressing the third person of tée fr escent tense, 
could not have been accidental; and they show, that whatever Dr. 
Toulinin’s attainments may be, he is at least not very correct in te 
English Grammas. Are such blunders to be found in "Pre ttyman and 
Hardis? Having slipped so often in his English, it is clear that Dr. 
T. is right in the only Greék evord which he has used? In one of the 
three Hebrew words which he. has quoted, there is unquestionably an 
erratum. What an excellent weiter! 

Let us next examine his doctrine, Mr. Editor. It is acknowledged, 
upon the very face of the sermon, that it was preached at the Chapel 
in Essex-street, that is, at the UnNitartan n Chapel. Dr. Toulmin, 
therefore, isa supporter of that damnable doctrine and heresy. not 
of the Church of Rome, but of the school of Cracow, de Jesu Chrisio 
servatore; that abominable heresy, of which the Christian unt was 
guiltless almost sixteen humired years; which was generated in the hot 
brain of she turbulent schismatic Meus/xs Socinus; and which, wide- 
throated as he is, is too gross even jor a Papist to swallow ; that 
heresy, I will add, which has found fewer followers, than any reey 
started in these latter times of degener: ute Christianity; the heresv, 
that Jesus was mere man. This circumstance it is, Sir, which makes 
his sermon appear to be an EXCELLENT DISCOURSE In the estima- 
tion of the Monthly Reviewers. For ce need not to be informed, se 
Editor, though Our readers ini Ly, that the Socwitan error hes long ig beer 
a favourite with them. Other instances of their blind attae! menen 
to it night be produced; but it is suflicient for my purpose, that 
their critique upon Dr. Toulmin is a modern proof, and that I can 
ran produce an aacicut one from their Review for February, 1754, 

-117. There, aa author having asserted thatthe piving woap 
‘Id lead miserable life, and did un der, goa painful death, the Monuthiv 
Reviewer thought properto rema irk, ‘that it was ab: alutely. incampatibie 

avith supreme Deity to be capable of suffering and death, | cannat refer 
to the passage, without observing upon it, that we haverthe:testi+ 
mony of an Lwvaug: a‘ that the WwoRD W*sS MADE FL Bsa. © Andif 
we are compelled, | yy the cre dibils ily of this hea renly messenger, to 
beltewe that the coord cous wade fresh, i scems tg mie to follow of 
Course, 
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course, thatthe same nrvinre worp .was capable of suffering and 
death. tis an inference such as yn common sense would hare 


drawn; and there hardly needed an addition to the narrative, to 
satisfy us that it was” possible. The Monthly Reviewefs, 
therefore, are such now, Sir, as they ever have been, gual 
ab incepto: and Dr. Toulmin ts an excellent writer with them, 
because he is a Socintan. The manifest drift ahd design of his 
fermon, is to élevate the title of the fupreme being to the utmoft 
fible height of human conception. Every attempt to give {ub- 
imity and dignity to the name of God is commendable; but an 
endeavour of that kind is not to be engaged in, with a finifter in- 
tention of depreffing the fon, and robbing him of that glory in 
which he has been invefted from eternity. Yet {uch is manifeltly 
Dr. Toulmin’s defign. He has four times direéted our attention to 
that expreflion of i{cripture, the God and father of our Lord Jefus 
Chriff; for the purpole, no doubt, of inculcating a perfuafion, that 
fince the Lord of Hoffs was Ged (as well as father) of our Lord Jefus 
Chriff, the tupreme dignity of the latter, as maintained by Chriftians 
im general, is erroneous. “ This name, indeed, involves in it, 
({ays he) the idea of f{upremacy above all earthly and heavenly powers, 
above even the name of Jefus, the Lord of all, who hath, otherwife, 
@ name above every name.” That Jefus ¥s inferior to Jehovah, 
as touching bis manhood, 1 will readily concede to Dr. Toulmin ; but 
more, 1 believe cannot be allowed to him, by any man who ftudies 
the {criptures, with that finglenefs of heart, which divetts itlelf of 
every prejudice. Dr. Toulmin himfelf, while attempting todrown 
the divinity of the fon in the bright effulgence of the father, has 
unintentionally given it a {plendor which is infupportable to the 
human eye. This bigh name, lays he, the Lord of Holts, is due to 
the being who created univerfal nature. And who, fet us afk him, 
created univerfal nature? Does not St. Paul exprefsly fay of Chrift, 
by wtias were all things created that are in beaven, and that are in 
earth, vifible and invifible: all things were created by wim, and for 
aim; and we is before all thtngs, and by wim all things conjift ?* 
And does not the {ame divine writer affure us, that it is to the son 
God fpeaks, when he fays, ruy throne, O Gon, ts_for ever and ever: 
tHov, Lorn, im the beginning baft laid {the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens ave the works of thine hands ?t If then this high 
name be due to the being who created univerfal nature, it mutt follow, 
from Dr, ‘Toulmin’s own words, that it is due to Chrift. Yes, to 
Lim is the name due: it is bis prerogative: it is bis glory: it is bis 
diftinguifbing charadter, and exalts bis name alove every name. 1 ap- 
peal to the fermon itfelf, Mr. Editor, as manifeftly juftifying this 
inference. Neverthelefs, I do not maintain that this high name 
xs to be applied to Chrift; that is, I do not maintain that the 
fcriptures warrant the application. Great pains have been wafted 
by Dr. Eveleigh, to prove that Chrift is once denominated Jebovab. 
Upon my mind his arguments have left no conviétion. And if 
thete be a paffege in icripture which will juftify our {tiling Jefus 
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the Lerd of Hojts, or Jebovab Sabacth, 1 am yet to be made ac 


quainted with it. He is certainly named, by the prophet, rue 
MIGHTY GOD and the EVERLASTING FATHER ; and he has pro- 
nounced himtelfto be the xine of Irae]; titles, which approach 
fo near to the high name we are dwelling upon, that it feems to be 
inextricably involved in them, It is to be remarked alfo, that 
Chrilt frequently defcribes himlelf, as prefiding in fuch elevated 
{ituations of power and great glory, that we are ready toexclaim, 
eerNy thon art Jeb-vab, Thata fimilar conclufion was frequently 
drawn from his words and aftions, by thole who conftantly fur- 
rounded him, cannot be doubted, when we confider the flrong ex- 
prefiions which they made ufe of, But to give to him the high name 
on which Dr. Toulmin dilcourles, they well knew would expole 
them to the fevereft punifhment. If they refrained irem inferiing 
among their numerical characters the two Hebrew letters, which, 
when combined, were expreflive of the name of God—-l fay, if 
they refrained from inferting thefe letters amang their fgures, 
that God's name might not be jlently and accidentally profaned ; 
it is not to be wondered at, that they never applied to Jefus the 
title of Jehovah, or Jehowab Sabaoth, by open dejign. But 1 haften 
to defcend from this awful d‘{cutlion ; which I believe is, and which 
I think ought always ¢o-be, interdicted by the ftatutes of the land, 
that a fubjeé fo holy may npt be hourly fubje& to violation from 
the fthallow and incompetent reafonings of intufficient man; efpe- 
cially when his mind is not informed to the full extent of what is 
revealed, and while he irreverently detracts from his Saviour at- 
tributes which better information muft have compelled him to al- 
fow. If atthe clofe of a paragraph which I have written with a 
trembling hand, but with a firm and atfured underftanding, I 
might be permitted to turn and finile at Dr. Toulmia, | fhould tay 
exultingly to him and his Monthly Reviewer, what an exce//nt 
divine ! 

Let us now confider Dr. Toulmin’s merits as a critic. And here 
let us previoufly obferve, that all danguage whatever has had its 
erigin from aa The words by which we underftand onc another, 
and all their correfpondent fymbols upon paper, have been coined 
and invented by man, for the ule of himfelf, and his feilow-creatures. 
Every image, therefore, whict is delivered over to language, and 
at the repetition of fome particular found is again revived in the 
mind, was originally taken by the human eye frem the vilible ob- 
jeéts of this world, and in a manner fet to mufic, | y being married 
to certain letters and fyllables, and to that tone of expreflion which 
teprefents it and them. “Whatever word, therefore, is ufed, mu/t 
be referred co this original interchange of found for fenfe, if we with 
to determine its meaning with critical accuracy. Suppofe thenthac 
a divine meffenger fhould come down from heaven ; he can no other- 
wife be underftood by the inhabitants of this world, but by adoptanig 
thefe tones and their correfponding images ; that is, by peaking the 
language of man. If he adopts this language, it is abjolutcly ne- 
ceffary that we believe him to make ule of it, always with a ftrite 
teference to that imagery from which it was bosrowee. We - 
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not to go up into heaven fora gloflury, and a tribe of invifible 
mmages, which are to let down the iubjeét matter of his communi- 
cation to the level of our capacities. This being granted, I con- 
tend that the plain and obvious interpretation of Hosts, both in 
Hebrew and Englifh, according to the current language of this 
world, is armies. The Lord of Hofts, therefore, is the Lord of 
armies, the Lord of thole armies which mez bring into the field; 
whenever it ftands alone, unaccompanied by any additional ex- 
preflion, pupofely ufed to give it a metaphorical and figurative turn. 
Conlequently, whenever we read of the Lord of Hofts in {cripture, 
itis our duty, unlefs admonifhed to the contrary, to believe it to 
mean {as the Pfalmift has explained it) the Lord frrong and mighty, 
THE LorpD MIGHTY IN BATTLE. 

I dwell the more particularly on this explanation, Mr. Editor, 
becaufe the Monthly Reviewer has advanced a {tep farther than Dr. 
Toulmin, and afferted, that fo to underftand this high name, is 
@ prevalent and mifchicvous miftake; an error, which it might bave 
buen expected that Chriftian minifters, inflead of countenancing, world 
apply themfelves to rechify. He has added, that this name of God bas 
been greatly miftaken and abufid, when it bas been fuppofed to teach us 
to look up to him as the patron of war. Dr. Toulmin is.not fo rath. 
He allows thatthe word Sabuoth, or Hoffs, comes froma root which 
means 40 affemble in orderly ranks, and that it fometimes figmifies 
militaries bodies of men. He fays, in another place, ‘ The word 
tranflated of, doth in onc intlance defcribe all the tribes of Ifrael 
led out of Egypt, and in another, the armics of that people.’ He 

uotes allo from Benfon, that * itis an oblervation of the Hebrews, 
shee when God doth mercy to the world, he is called Jehovah: but 
when he warrern he iscalled Sabao’h, Lonv of Hosts.” Ina 
fourth place he admits, that the title includes God’s providence as 
God of the armies of Ifracl; that it includes his power fo mufer tbe 
boft for the battle, to enroll the fireng ones of the earth as bis warnars, 
aid to gather together ihe kingdoms and the nations to exccute his anger. 
Ina word, he allows that it includes God's agency in making wars 
tocasfe, in breaking the bow and fnapping the pear afunder, and in 
Burhing the chariot in the fire. ‘Vhe error, therefore, the prevalent and 
mifc/ievous miftakeat which the Monthly Reviewer points his finger 
(if it be an error and a miffake) is not corrected, nor is it in a way to 
be corretted by Dr. Toulmin. | 

Bat is is wo error; whatever may be thought of it by that fage 
adept in what he fliles the divinity of the Old Teflament. The Lorn 
is @ MAN OF WaR, faidthe lawgiver himielf, in the very beginning. 
Ata verv early period, he went forth out of Seir, and marched out 
of the feld of Edom, He is afterwards tublimely deferibed, as put- 
ting on righteoufne/s for a breaft-plate, and placing the: helmet of fal- 
vation uponhis head, Vhe garments of vengeance are his clothing 
and he is clad with zeal as achoak. He takes Fudah for his bow and 
Ephraim for his arrow, and makes a fword of the fons of Sion ; he 
fays to Ifrael, thou art my battleaxe and weapons of war; with thee 
well I breckin preces the nations. He brings forth ihe chariot and the 


horfe, ibe army and the power ; he lifts up. an enfign on the mountains s 
he 
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he blows a trumpet to collet the inhabitants of the world together. He 
even roars from on high, he utters his voice from his holy habitation, 
he gives a Jhout againft the inhabitants of the earth. He makes his 
oalet in whirlwinds of the fouth, herides apon the horfes and chariots 
of falvation, he is mounted apon a fwift cloud. His bow is made 
naked, his arrows go forth as the lightning; the fun and moon ftand. 
rill at the light of them, and at the Poning of bis glittering fpeuar. He 
marches through the land in indignation, be walks through the Jea, he 
bebolds and drives afunder the nations, he Joakes bis band over them, and 
they become timorous as women, The flain of the Lord are many, For 
bis indignation 1s upon all nations, bis fury upon all their armies, be de- 
ders them to the flaughter ; their flain are caft out, aud the mountains 
arc melted with ibeir blood, 

Let the Monthly Reviewer, by help of his concordance, refer 
toall the paffages which are here comprefled, and impartially decides 
whether the divinity of the Old Teftament will any longer ‘fuffer him 
to doubt, that the Lord of Hofts, is the Lord of arms, in its firft 
and moft general fenfe, But when I call nt him to allow fe 
much, let him not fuppofe that I will {uffer him to adopt the gra- 
tuitous affumption of Dr. Toulmin, that by means of this inter- 
pretation, men are led to conceive, that in the title of the Lord of 
Hofts, there is a fantlion to political fchemes of hoftility and bloodfhed, 
Very weak, indeed, muft be that underftanding, which could draw 
fach acogglufion. The abfurdity even of Voltaire did not advance 
fo far: nor can | be perfuaded that it ever entered into the mind of 
any cool and difpaflionate reader of the {criptures, to entertain fo 
low and coutraéled an idea of his Maker. From the heart of a So- 
cinian, accuftomed to derogate from the dignity of the fon, un> 
worthy notions of the father may originate; but they who believe 
in the divinity of the Son, are in no danger of degrading the Father 
to the level of the heathen god of war. ‘The well-informed exam#- 
ner,’ who is not a bigot to the anti-chriftian doctrines of Socinian- 
iim, will perceive in the title of the Lerd of Hofts, a title of great 
dignity, and of great comfort. He will be fenfible, that from the 
beginning, nation has been divided again{t nation, and kingdom 
again{t kingdom, He will know, that man is a creature who delights 
tn war. He will recolleét, that wrasof univerlal peace(if eras of 
that kind have exifted) have been fhort and {oon interrupted. He 
wil! almoft be cf opimion, that the {tate of warfare isa te of na- 
ture, But, ready as man is to fhed blood, ready as kings are to 71/¢ 
up, and rulers to take counfel together, he will be fenfible that there 
is one iti heaven, who has announced himlelf to be' the King of Kings, 
end Lord of arms. Under that title, he will peréeive that his Gort 
ig no filent and indifferent {pectator of the commotions of this 
world. He will feel that nothing is left to the decifion of chance, 
but that there isan author of fuccefs as well as of defeat. He wiil 
have often remarked, that when the probabilities of vi€tory were 
peculiarly in favour of the ftronger tide, an iffue attended ther 
exertions which no fagacity could foretec, end for which no phi- 
bofophy could account. “Lhe divine imteficrence lias been to him, 
~- N®, XKXI. VOL. VIII. G in 
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in Many emergencies, as manifeft, as it was neceffary ; and it fills 
him with a moft awful fenfe of God’s power and majefty, that he 
Should in an efpecial manner prefide upon fuch terrible occafions, 
and dire& the blind fury of man to the accomplifhment of his own 
wife and benevolent purpofes. From a well-grounded conviétion, 
that he thus rules the world, and decides every enterprize in it, 
arifes the pureft and moft humble piety, and {weet peace of mind ; 
be our fituation, however arduous. Let the preparations of our 
enemies be the molt gigantic, we know that they may zmagine a vain 
thing ; and we know, that if we adopt interceflion, and fay, wil: 
not thou, O God, go forth with our hearts ? we are confederate with 
an invincible ally. Yet has Dr. Toulmin afferted, that we are not 


encouraged to look up to God as the patron of war, as a being who is 


to be rendered propitious by facrifices and fafs. Let us recommend 
to the doftor clofer attention to his bible, and difmifs him and his 
difcourfe with an arch obfervation to his Reviewer ; what an excellent 
eritic ¢ 

Had not Dr. Toulmin’s excellent difcourfe drawn me unawares 
into a more copious difcuflion than J at firft intended, it was my 
defign, Mr. Editor, to have entered largely mto the merits of 
Bifhop Prettyman and Profeffor Hurdis, in oppofition to this hero 
of the Monthly Review. But I am appreheniive that I have al- 
ready engrofied more room in your truly patriotic journal, than you 
€an conveniently fpare. 1 will, therefore, leave the merits of the 
Cambridge Bifhop to plead for themfelves, or to be vindicated by 
fome member of his own univerfity ; while I beftow a ftricture or 
two on the Monthly Review of the Oxford profeffor, And firft, 
I oblerve, that in order to demontitrate the inferiority of the profef- 
for, in a pafflage which is unqueftionably original, the critic has op- 
poled to him 2 paffage of. Thomfon, which is not original, but in a 
great degree copied from Virgil. I refer your readers to the cri- 
tique, and beg them to take notice of the following imitations, 


The stars obtufe emit a fhives’d ray,* 

Or frequent feem ¢o fhoot atbwart the gloom, 
And long bebind them trail the whitening blaze. 
Snatch'd in fhort eddies, plays the wetber'd leaf, 
And on the fiood the dancing feather fleats. 


etiam fellas, vento impendente, videbis 
Pracipites calo labi, motli/que per umbram 
Flammarum longos a tergo albefcere traétus ; 
Sepe levem paleam, et froudes volitare caducas, 
Aut fummd nantes in agua colludere plumas. Georg. I. 365, 


With broaden'd noftrils to the fay upturned, 
The confcious beifer /nuffs the ftormy gale. 


bucula calum 
eo Sufpiciens, patulis captavit naribus auras. 


Ibid. 375. 
—— ® Stellis ages obtufa videtur. Tbid. 395. 
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Even as the matron, at her nightly tatk, 
With penfive labour draws the faxen thrid, 
The wafted taper and rhe crackling flame 
Foretell the bla/t. 


Nec noflurna quidem carpentes pels puellz 
Nefcivére hyemem ; tefld cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum, et putres concrefcere fungos. 


Ibid. 390 


But chief, the plumy race, 
The tenants of the fky, its changes {peak. 
Retiring from the downs, where all day long 
They picked their {canty fare, @ to te: the train 
Of clamorous rooks thick urge their weary flight. 


é paftu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit denfis exercitus alts. 


Ibid, 331 
Affiduous, in his bower, the wailing ow/ 
Plies his fad fong. 

feros exercet noflua cantus. 


Ibid. 403 





The cormorant on high 
Wheels from the deep, and fereams along the iand. 
Loud fhricks the foaring hern. 


Cim medio celeres revolant exaquore mergt, 
Clamoremque ferunt ad littora ; cimque marine 
In ficco ludunt fulicz ; notafque paludes 


Deferit, atque altam fupra volat ardea nubem. Ibid, 362 


Ocean, unequal prefs’d, with broken tide 
And dlind commotion heaves s while from the fhore 
And foreft-ruftling mountain comes @ vowe—~ 


peta ponte 
Incipiunt agitata tumefcere, et aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor ; aut refonantia longé 
Littora mifceri, et nemorum increbrelcere murmur— 


Ibid. 356 


Here are more than twenty fuccefive lines of the paflage quoted by 
the Monthly Reviewer from Thomfon, for which he is manifeftly 
indebted to the Mantuan bard. It might be fhewn allo, that the 
very beginning of the paffage is borrowed from the Roman poet ; if 
we except only the ftrange blunder of the imitator, in making the 
moon rile horned, in the eaff, at funfet; an event which never oc- 
curred tn nature. But of this enough. 

Now, Sir, did the Monthly Reviewer know, or did he not know, 
that thefe paffages were borrowed, by the author of the Seafons, from 
the Georgics of Virgil ? If he did not know it, he will appear to be 

cient in critical qualifications, and his criticifm will, of courle, 

be contemptible: if he did know it, he is guilty of ‘deliberate injit- 
tice, in inftituting a comparifon where comparifon ought not to ae 
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been made. I am inclined, Sir, to the charitable fide, and verily 
believe that he did not Anow it: for there @re not wanting other 
proofs of his incapacity. For inflance; the following line, lays he, 
contains a violation of accent, which could not have paffed unnotued 


cua in a more finifhed poem : 


‘ The fight of Winter’s fuperb ocean left’— 


The fault imagined ts in the firft fyllable of the word fuperd. 
But let this inaccurate Reviewer be informed, that nothing 1s more 


common, with our belt poets, than this apparent tran{pofition of 


the accent. Here is Shakelpear. Let us open him at a venture: 
what find we ? 


On his fhoulder and his ; her face on fire—— 
That which you are, miftre/s 0’ th’ fealt. Come on— 
As your good flock fhall profper.. Sir we/coma— 
Winter's Tale, AQ LV. fe. iti: 
Did verily bear blood ? Mafer/y done——- 
Ditto, A&V. fe. iii. 
Again, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitablla— 
Why thy canomz’d bones, hearfed in death 
Handet, A 4, kk. iv. 





Again, 
In quantity ¢qua/s not one of your's 
Many an Englifh ditty, lovely well-—— 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree 
. Henry IV. A& III. fc. i. 


Once more : 
I compure you, by that which you profefs 
Macheth, AQ IV. {e. ie 











Thefe are,the firft inftances whith occur; and it is needlefs to 
feck for more in Shakefpear, or in anf other poet. I recommend 
them to the ftudy of the Monthly Reviewers, and alfo of the Britifh 
Critics; for the latter were, not long fince, extremely erroncous in 
their. obfervations on Englifh rythm, and ftand in need of correétion 
and improvement. .And if I may be fo bold as to chide even. an 
Anti- Jacobin Reviewer, I will add, Mr. Editor, that even your @wn 
remark, fupported by t/ree blue beans in a blite bladder, has more of 
wantonnels than of truth. Judge for yourfelf, whether that pro- 
verb might not have been applied, with as much propriety, to the 
blood-bottered Banquo of Shakelpear, as. to the paflage from Hurdis, 
Yet will no Critic maintain that the’ great dramatic poet fought 
Itahianifms end affecled al&terations. We has even ridiculed the prac- 
tice, as we well know from, his bloody blameful blade that bravely 
broach'd, &c. for which, fee The Midfiimmer Night's’ Dream. Thi 
Whol boltered Bango, therefore, was accidental ; and being manifeilly 
wyt afledied, dust to he tolerated. _Verbam Sat— 
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To wafte no more time in dwelling upon thefe kypercritical mi- 
nuti«, I fhall finally observe that the Monthly Reviewer of Dr, 
Hurdis has manifefted his want of ability, in a more important fe- 
{peét, by afcribing delicious melody to Thomfon and Akenfide. We 
may fafely aflert, Sir, that dedeccous melody is not ftridtly the attri. 
bute of either of thofe poets. ‘Thomfon had no ear for mufic. His 
metre is generally difficult and embarrafled, ‘Take the firlt fample 
that occurs. 


Earth’s univerfal face, deep hid and ehill 
Is one wild dazzling wafte, that buries wide 


Such verfe dildains to amble. We may fay, in the words of Shake- 
{pear, 





’Tis like the fore’d gait of a fhuffling nag. 


That line is, indeed, admirably charaéteriltic of the hard unmufi- 
cal manner, in which Thomion delights to exprels himlelf. As 
much as fe laboured to be tardy, fo much did Akentide give himtelf 
over tovelocity. He runs, he gallops, he tes. De/crous melody 
is not expreflive of the motion of either. 1f I may draw compariion 
from an overture of Handel, I fhould fay of the firft movement, 
which is by turns harfh, abrupt, harmonious, heavy, full of wild 
ftarts and paufes ; this is the flyle of Thomfon: 1 thould fay of the 
fugue which rapidly follows, and hurries us through the richeft 
combinations of tone, till the ear is confounded and the under{tand- 
ing left far behind ; this is the fyle of Akenfides I fhould fay of the 
delicate and {weet air which lucceeds this peal of enthufialm ; this is 
dehcious melody, the fiyle of Milton, of Addifon, of Rowe. 

1 have commended Bifhop Prettyman to Cantabrigian vindica- 
tion. I cannot, however, clole this letter, without acquainting the 
Critical Reviewers to whom nothing ts more clear than that fome de- 
gree of CHANCE (in our Liturgy) ts rereMPTORILy called for,* 
that 1 am far from being of the fame way of thinking. If any men 
are peremptory on this head they muft be Diffenters. Were the epi/- 
‘opal bench to unite in promoting fuch change, 1 do not believe they 
would acquire much credit in the view of the NATION AT LARGE? 
they would undoubtedly gratify the Diffenters; but ket them not 
vainly imagine that they are the nation at darge. Neither iet Critical 
Reviewers be too forward in aflerting, that the grearer part of the 
members of the bench (or church) wifh to /iberate themfelves from a 
thraldam, which cannot but be occajionally felt in the more ferious mo- 
ments of retirement ; to wit, the thraldom of orthedox doctrines and 
articles, which Critical Reviewers (alias Diffenters) with to bend to 
their own more Jideral (alias Joofé)\ creed, ‘The thraldom here com- 
plained of, Mr, Editor, I have never felt; though acguftomed to 
hear the petulant cavils of Diilenters from my childhood, When- 
ever their invettives have made an impreflion upon me, I have re- 
ferred to books, and e{pecially to the Scriptures, for better inftruc- 
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* See their Review of Frend’s Letters, 
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tion. The more I have read, and the more I read, the more I draw 
near to perfett coincidence with that church to which I belong, 
Her Liturgy is admirable, I do not commend it, becaufe I am 
bound to ule it, but becaufe I Anow it to be admirable, I have dili- 
gently compared it with every tmproved Liturgy which has been put 
into my hands ; and I think it highly deferving of preference. No- 
thing difgufts me more, than that young puppies in divinity fhould, 
at any time, dare to foift their high-flown periods, into that fimple, 
humble, and expreffive ftrain of prayer, which runs through it, 
The American form did not eal itfelf by departing from the let- 
ter of it, amd J have fince had the fatisfaftion to fee many fancied 
improvements in that Liturgy, blotted out by the Americans them- 
feives, Neverthelefs, I will not maintain that it is a compofition 
free from every defeé&t, The compilers of it were not divine, but 
human; they were learned, devout, and fenfible, but not infpired. 
They produced, therefore, a work of man; and what work of man 
have we ever feen, which (like the works of God) would bear the 
{triét {crutiny of the microfcope? But the fpecks and blemithes, 
which appear in it, are of no great importance, Perhaps fome few 
¢hapters might be, with propriety, banifhed from the feries of Sun- 
day leflons, and others fubftituted in their places ; for though the 
former may always be moral and inftru€tive, they are not always 
decent. For the fame reafon, the matrimonial fervice might be re- 
viled and corre€ted. But he who thinks he can improve our Litany, 
or our Communion and Burial fervices (the latter of which I well re- 


member to have been made the fubje& of inveétive in a Prefbyterian 7 


pulpit) has the vanity to believe he can atchieve impoflibilities. In- 
deed the manual of Common Prayer, of the Church of England, 
viewed with a proper ref{pe& to its general merits, whether can- 
vatied as to its confonance with the Scriptures, or brought to the 
teft as expreflive of the duties and wants of mankind, is mcompata- 
ble. If the Monthly and Critical Reviewers have fuch confidence 
in their tuperior difcernment, as ta imagine that they can draw up a 
form of greater excellence, and liable to fewer exceptions, I can- 
cidly promile them, Mr. Editor, shat I will be one of the firft to 
adopt it. That they may not fail in their enterprize, I will allow 
them to call to thea afliftance the whole Kirk of Scotland, and the 
whole hoft of extempore prayer-fpinners, wherever difperied. 


ACADEMICUS, 





MISCELLANIES. 


a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
arn 
[* reviawing a pamphiet on the scarcity, written by the Reverend 
J. Malham, Vicar of Helton, Dorset, yon have very properly re- 
proved the author, for having spoken of éar/ey-Sread, in a mannet 


which clearly implies that it is an unwholesome diet, A Clergymas 
ought*to be better acquainted with the Scriptures, than to advance 
adoctgine so contrary to truth; especially at a time when an evil 

prejudice 
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judice of this kind will be attended with great injury and incon- 
wenience to the world at large. As I am anxious that a contrary 

inion should be established, { shall take the liberty of conducting 
Mr. Malham through the Scriptures for that purpose; and I shall be 
very happy, if, by means of the extensive circulation of your valu- 
able — a proper degree of publicity be given to arguments, 
which cannot fail, with an ingenuous mind, to remove every doubt 
of the wholesomeness of bread made of barley. 

Let Mr. Malham first accompany me into the Syrian harvest field. 
The barley harvest, which, it must be observed, is in that climate 
many weeks earlier than the wheat harvest, shall be just commenc- 
ing. It is, by nature, a season of great heat; there being no showers 
to allay the excessive warmth of these regions, during fye or six 
months of Summer. Such, indeed, was its extreme sultriness, that, 
while the husband of Judith stoed overseeing them that bound sheaves in 
the field, we ate informed that the heat came upon his head, and he 
fell on his bed and died. un tike manner, the child of the Shanamite 
avent out to his father to the reapers; and he said untohis father, My head, 
my head. By the father’s order he was carried to his mother, and he 
sat on her knees till noon, and then died. (na climate so destructive to 
those who were s#ectaters only ot the labours of harvest, let us is- 
quire what kind of provision was prepared for the poor reapers ?— 
Toil, under such circumstances, must speedily exhaust the most 
robust ; and wholesome and nutritive diet must be frequently ad- 
ministered. What this diet usually was, we immediately understand 
from the book of Ruth, when Boaz says to Ruth, ‘ At meal time 
come thou hither, and eat of the bread and dip thy morsel in the vinegar. 
And she sat beside the reapers, and he reached her jAarched corn, and 
she did eat, and was sufficed and lft.’ Now parched corn, which Boaz 
here gives to his fair guest, in preference to the bread and vinegar, 
and whivh she manifestly receives as a favour, was no other than 
green ears of barley dried by the fre. Upon sach provision are the 
reapers of Boaz, and Boaz himself, contented to feed. And such 
is the estimation, in which famine has taught Ruth to hold provisipn 
of this kind, that, when she has eaten and is sufficed and has left, 
she reserves the remainder for her mother who is absent. Indeed, it was 
to obtain subsistence for herself and her mother, that she ventured 
into the field to glean the loose ears of Sarley. And when Boaz com- 
mands his young men to /et fail some of the handfuls on purpose for her, 
and leave them that she may glean them, and rebuke her not, his charity is 
a fwely proof that dar/ey is a valuable bread. Her collecting the corn 
with so much care, and immediately beating it out of the ear, proves 
that it was to be dried by the fire without delay, that it was to be 
converted into Aarched corn for the use of herself and her mother. 
The subsequent present of Boaz also, when he gave her from the 
threshing-floor six measures of barley, as a token of his esteem, clearly 
manifests the value of the grain. We ought, perhaps, to add, that 
the extraordinary care taken in rea/ing the barley and binding it im 
sheaves, is no feeble proof that it was to be applied to the purposes 
of subsistence. 
G4 Let 
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Let our attention next dwell on that particular point of sacred hit 
tory where, having left the wilderness in which they have lived forty 
years upon manna, the Israelites pass through the Jordan, and arrive 
m the promised land. It was in the time of barley harvest. On the 
tenth day of the month Adib, they encamped in the east border of Jeri- 
cho, on the fourteenth they observed te Aassover, and on the morrow 
after the passover “ they did eat the old corn of the land and farched 
corn in the sel{-same day,’ The divine historian adds, that the manaa 
ceased on the morning after they had eaten of the old corn, neiter had 
the children of Israel manna any more.’ Here a very singular transition 
is made in the diet of this numercus people. By the express appoint- 
ment of God, a luxurious provision is withdrawn ; and they are left 
to subsist on the remainder of the last year’s grain, and the parched 
barley of the pew year. They quit what the Psalmist stiles the food 
of angels, fotears of green barley dried by the fire—the corn of heaven, for 
what Mr, Malham is unwilling to allow to be a wholesome corn of 
earth, And yet, much as they were disfosed to complain, we are 
not informed of a single murmur, upon this occasion, throughout 
all their tribes. Bread of this kind was, on the contrary, so accept- 
able at all times to an Istaclite, that when Abigail makes haste to 
appease the resentment of David, who is resolved to exterminate 
the whole house of her husband, she brings with her as a present, 
among other provisions, fer weasures of parched corn. The same 
David, when a youth, was sent by his father into the camp of Saul, 
to carry a quantity of the same sort of food to his three brothers in 
the:rmy. And previous to that battle in which his son Absalom is 
slain, when Ins friends furnish him (David) and his army with sup- 
plies, we read of their presenting to him dary in the grain, as well 
as dried by the fire. The soldier, therefore, as well as the Jabourer, 
was in the land of Israel supported, in part, at least, by a darley diet : 
Officers of rank, and even me King himself, did not disdain it; for we 
are expressly informed that the barley and parched corn, &e. &e. were 
“for David and the people that were with him to cat, for they said—1 Me 
Profle is /angry, aud weary, and thirsty in the wilderness.” Persons 
of every description, indiscriminately, fed upon this peculiar spe- 
cies of diet... When the man of Baalshalisha brought to the 
prophet Elisha dread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of barley, 
and full ears of com (barley without doubt) ia He dusk, the prophet 
instantly commands him, Give unto the people that they may eat. So. ke 
set it before them, and they did cat. There can be no doabt, that the 

Priests, in like manner, consumed the offerings of the Arst-fruits ;. 
after they had been presented, and after a small portion of them had 
been burned upon the altar. Such offeyings, at the time of the Pass- 
ever, must have been cially of dariey ; aud consequently, the priest- 
hood must have entirely subsisted, at this season of the year, upow 
gen cars Of barley dried by the fre, even, corn beaten out of full ears, 
upon which oil had been poured previous to its presentation. We 
may add, that the strict junction of the law,, that.no person im 
Ispael should cat bread, nor Aarched corm, nor greex ears of the. mgw 
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harvest, till such offerings had been presented, clearly implies, that 
the corn of the dar/ey-harvest was no sooner reape ‘d, than it was 
made use of by the nation at large, as well in flour as in the grain 
both green and dried. 

Nor was the custom of livi ing upon darley peculiar to the Israelites. 
For when Hiram, King of Tyre, made a treaty with Solomon, the 
terms of which specified that Solomon should furnish Hiram with 
food for his honshold, we tind that he sent him an equal portion of 
wheat and dariey. The Prince, therefore, and the serge of Tyre (a 
city, which is ‘said to have heaped up silver as the dust, and fine gold as 
the mire of the strects—a city, whose merchants were Priaces, and her 
traffickers the honourable of the carth—a city, which took the cedars of 
Lebanon for her masts, made the benches ot her ships of ivory, and 
spread the fine embroidered linen ot Egypt for her sails) were sup- 
ported in a great measure by darley. 

To shew that other nations made the like use of this grain, we 

may observe, that wy Jotham, king of Judah, overcame ‘the Ammo- 
wites, he suntieds f them an equal portion of wheat and éar/ey, 

namely, ten all measures of each; which were annually paid 
for three years. ‘The ability of the one to answer so large a demand, 
and the desire of the other to be so liberally supplied, is proof 
sufficient, that the two grains were equally esteemed, and used 
by both nations, for the purposes of bread. 

That a high value was set on dariey by the Israelites, becomes 
immediately evident from a passage in Leviticus; where Moses 
says, that an homer of barley seed shall be valued at Softy shekels of silver. 
For if the Aomer contained about seventy-five gallons and five jrints, and 
the shekel was in value about two shillings and four-pence farthing, it 
must follow that the darley was not worth less than twelve shillings 
and six: sence per dushel, 

A price so high bemg set on a commodity so common, we at 
once discover the reason why it was carefully reaped and bound in 
sheaves; it was extremely valuable, being one of the main pillars 
of man’s existence. Hence we are able to account for the sturdy in- 

fidelity of the noblemap, on whose hand the kivg leaned at the 
siege of Samaria; who, upon being informed by the prophet 
Klisha, that on the morrow scvo measures of barley x ae sell for a 
shekel, deemed it utterly unpossible, unless the Lord should make 
windows in heaven, “This was, indeed, so much less than the price 
of Moses, that if we estimate the seah at ito gallons and four pints, 

a bushel of barley must have been sold for about ¢hrze shillings and nine- 

CHC, 

The value of barley in Syria heing so great as Moses has stated 
it to be, we perceive why Absalom was so ready to set fire to the 
barley-field of Joab, A greater injury it was fmpossible for any may 
to Cane offered, in the heat ot his reseniment. He F Norse what 
he knew to be very valuable property; a ticld of barley, ready to 
be reaped and dried by the fire for immediate sustenance. Had it 
not been rife for the pot ay he awoukl in vain have attempted to 
4r2 it; amd if it Was yet sanding, Joab had many aevks to ne. 
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Before he could repair the loss of it by the commencement of his 
wheat-harvest. Jt we suppose that a time of famine preceded the 
act, it was impossible for Absalom to have been guilty ofa tresspass 
yore cruel and provoking. It seems, indeed, that Joab never 
sorgave it. He continued to be the enemy of Absalom ever after- 
wards. And when he had an opportunity to put him to death, he 
deliberately thrust him through the heart; though he had been 
commanded to spare his life,and was reminded (immediately before 
he killed him) of the king’s special order, deware that none touch the 
young man Absalom. 

Thus far we have attended only to the older scriptures. If Mr. 
Malham will now suffer me to turn to the New Testament, he will 
find that arguments of equal, if not of superior, weight, in favour 
of the grain which he has depreciated, may be derived from that 
quarter. 1 beg leave torefer him first, for conviction, to those 
pwsages, where we are informed that the disciples, bemg Aungry 
and having occagion to pass through standing corn, began fo pluck the 
ears of il, and to cat, rubbing them in their hands. The objection im- 
mediately raised by the Pharisees, that they did what was ualaw/u/, 
seems to rest chietly on a fact to be understood, that the wave sheaf 
of the first fruits had not been offered; before which time Moses had 
forbidden the Hebrews to taste even of the green ear. If this con- 
clusion be allowed (and it is not a zew one) the time of the disciples 
gathering the corn must have been a little previous to the beginning 
of darley-harvest ; and the grain, which they were desirous of eating, 
must of course have been darley. But whether it was dar/ey or not, 
we have good reason to believe that bread made of that grain was 
their constant food, and the food of our Lord himself. In proof 
of this assertion, let us consider the miracle of the feeding of the 
Jive thousand’, It appears from St. Mark and St. Luke, that the bread 
used on this occasion, was bread which the disciples had brought 
with them for their own eating ; and St ra has very particularly in- 
formed us, that it consisted of five barley loaves. Observe, then, 
that it is for Aread of barley our Lord gives thanks ; that it is bread of 
barley whieh he blesses, breaks, and distributes, first to the disciples, 
and by means of the disciples to the multitude. The whole fve 
thousand, besides women and chikiren, thankfully eat of this 4ar/ey diet, 
and are satisfied. And such is the value of this species of bread, in 
the sight of him who created it as he distributed it, and who could 
have created more, that he commands his disciples to gather uf the 
Jragments which remain, that nothing be lest. No one who bestows 

deo consideration on this fact, can doubt fora moment whether 
arley be wholesome and nutritive, and proper for the most laborious 
classes of mankind. Had our Lord, who knew all things, been 
sensibie that the bread which he gave away was unwholesome, and 
communicated but little nourishment, he certainly would not have 
distributed it # compassion, upon men who were weary and faint by 
ursuing him. 

Sueh are the arguments, Sir, which the serifteres afford us in sup 
port of the use of dar/ey tor bread, J heartily recommend them ~ 
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the attention of Mr. Malham: and if I was near him, I should be 
very desirous of proposing to him one serious question. It is this. 
Since it is so manifest, that barley-bread was the pfevision which the 
disciples had privately taken with them, for the use of their divine 
master and themselves; is it not an inference which may fairly be 
derived from this circumstance, that it was fora sufficient supply 
of this darky diet our Lord taught them to pray when they said, 
GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD? Whether it was or 
was not, it is certainly the busings of apostles to reconcile their con- 
gregations to the use of this despised grain, and not to countenance 
prejudices against it. If reluctance and murmuring prevail with the 
multitude, they should be taught, that though fed with darley, they 
are still fed as God ted Ais only begotten Son, and the children of Abraham 
his friend. 

These, Mr. Editor, are arguments of sacred authority ; sufficient 
to remove doubt and hesitation from every judicious mind. For the 
benefit of our weaker brethren, I shall take the liberty of throwing 
into the scale a deduction or two of Alain common sense, in aid of what 
I have already advanced, And first I will observe, that dar/ey is the 
principal food of inany of the eastern nations to thisday. Such is 
their confidence in its virtues, that we are informed by Dr. Pocock 
that the camel itself is subsisted upon Jordeum wales This is 
no new and silly custom, for dariey was anciently given, by the wise 
king Solomon himself, to his Jorses and dromedaries; as you will find 
by the fourth chapter of the first book of Kings. And where, let 
me ask, shall we find dorses in higher condition, than in the posses 
sion of English érewers? Inquire for the cause of their thriving so 
readily, and who will not impute it to the graias, that is, to the ex- 
ag husks of malt on which they are accustomed to feed? And 
fthe exhausted Ausks of éarley are so nutritive, who can doubt of 
the flour being much more so? Accordingly, we experience that 
infusions of this grain form alone a powerful and substantial aliment. 
It is also. possessed of a wonderful medicinal property, and was 
found by Captain Cook to preserve the health of the mariner, in 
his longest voyages, from the most fatal of maritime diseases, 
bear room then is there to belicve, that it will sor be salutary as 

read? 

if by these arguments it is plain, that dar/y may be eaten without 
fear, and even with confident assurance that it 1s a most desigable 
food; 1 will undertake to suggest a means of enlarging our stock 
of wholesome provisions, which may render it unnecessary for us 
to rely ypon importation. Suppose that such a degree of searcity 
overtakes us, tpat it shall be proper to represent to the labourer and 
to the mechanic, whose table affords only dread and deer, that it 
will be necessary for them to part with one or the other, Without 
bread they certainly cannot exist, without deer they may. Is it not 
plain, therefore, that by stopping the breweries, a great and whole+ 
some addition would be made to the dread of theland? Let it not 
be imagined that the Aoor would suffer Fa « Oy such a stop- 
page, and be consequently exasperated by it. y who suppose 
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bcer to be an indispensible necessary of life with the lower orders of 
society, have yet to learn how the lower orders live. In fact, Acer 
has been long. an article so costly, as not to be within their reach. 
"The rea-fot bas taken place of the mug, at every meat of the peasant’s 
family; such persons, therefore, w it be least of all affected by the 
stoppage of breweries. On the contrary, if the brewing of malt 
was prevented, they would be certain of a very large supply of 
good bread, without any sacrifice on their part. How large a sup- 
ply such a measure would produce, we may pretty well ascertain 
hy calculation. At present, how does man live? We will say, 
that his mode-of cultivating his land is uniformly the same; that he 
sows wheat in the first year, dardey in the second, oats in the third; 
and, after coating his land with manure, sows wheat, barley, and 
eats, in succession, again. By sach a scheme of husbandry, is it 
not manifest that he sows his land but once in three years, for the pur- 

se of raising dread for armself ? In the second year he grows drink 
for his table, and some share of grain for his swine: in the third 
year he provides only for his horses. Now this is certainly very bad 
economy. Je years at least, out of the three, ought to be made to 
raise food for his own consumption, If then dariey be made _ use of 
as meat instead of drink, is it not manifest that he will grow for his 
own table twice as much bread as he betore did? And will he not ob- 
tain in the first ¢cvo years as much solid provision from his harvest- 
field, as he has hitherto reaped in six years? The sound policy, 
therefore, of preventing dar/ey from being converted into deer, when 
there ts actually a scarcity of bread, must be obvious. If decr must 
be had, tet brewers be compelled to make it from sugars; or at least 
let them be confined to the use of such barley only as they shall 
dnuyport. If such restrictions should be found to bear hard upon cer- 
tain individuals, I shall yet be of opinion, that general preservation 

ought not to be sacrificed to Aarticular convenience. 

If these observations, Mr. .ditor, should appear to you and your 
realers to be of some consequence, I shall be happy in the re- 
flection, that, by mot suppressing them, I have been useful to my 
fellow-creatures, 


ACADEMICUS, 
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Trtues no Bar ro AGRrIcuLTuRAL IMPROVEMENT, 


TO THE EDITOR 
STR, 
RING a fincere friend to the King and the Church of England, I 
(when an romana marth at Oxford) took in the Britith Critic on 
its-firk éftablifhment, and ftill continue that’ publication ; but havin 
great obligations to Mr. Jones’s writings, from which I have deriv o 
tuch conviction of the great traths of Chriftianity » that I believe my 
faith therein will not eafily be fhaken, I was furprifed that thefe critics 
Should treat w rith ridicule the analogy pointed out by that learned wri, 
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ter: had ar confuied his arguments, well and good ; the world would 
have gained by the detection of fophiftry, and the eftablifhment of the 
truth; but aflertion being no argument, I confider their oppofition to Mr. 
Jones as proceeding from the groundlefs prejudice entertained even by 
men in other refpects candid, againft the opinions of Mr. Hutchinfon. 
Hearing, however, that Mr. Jones was treated with greater refpect 
in your Review, I determined to fend for one of your Numbers, and 
am fo well pleafed with your publication, that I have fent for it from its 
commencement, and propofe continuing it as long as I perceive, that 
the fame proper fpirit remains which firt aCtuated it ; of which } per- 
ceive, at prefent, no failure. Your obfetvations on ‘Vithes are admir- 
able, and it is on this fubje&t, I with to addrefs you. I have been 
much affitted by your arguments on this long contetted point ; but there 
is one truth which I with you boldly to fpeak out. It has been ailerted 
{and it is no more than an affertion) that tithes are an obftacle to the 
improvement in agriculture: now I will affert, in direct contradi¢tion 
to this, that they are a great benefit to the farmer in their prefent 
tenure, and, of confequence, ought not to obftract but to further any 
agricultural improvement. I fhall now give you my facts on which I 
genre my affertion. When I came into the pofleffion of my living, a 
ittle more than five years ago, I continued the cuftom long prevaleat 
in this parifh, and indeed in this county, where tithes are in clericad 
bands, which is to view the tithes and offer them to the feveral tar- 
mers on whofe grounds they grow. I did fo, and drew the tithes of 
the few who retufed; and mark the confequence. I kept an exact 
account of thefe tithes, and, after deducting the expence of loading, 
threfhing, and marketing, (heavy to me, becaufe L had every thing 
to hire, bus which would have been little or nothing to the farmer) 
1 xearly doubled the fum at which I offered them to the farmers, I 
do therefore maintain, that had I drawn a// my tithes I fhould have 
nearly doubled my living ; had I had my own horfes, S&«. more than 
doubled it... ‘The farmers ought not to have complained, becaufe they 
had an offer of that to which they had no claim, for which they pay 
no rent, and which when they refufe they do fo, becaufe they are not 
willing to take them, unlefs they are certain that they wall prove what 
they call que/l avorth the money. Now 1 do fay, that no method which 
ean be adopted will prove fo bengficial to the farmer as the prefeat 
mode, hele the Clergyman be deprived of his. ducs, which I am 
afraid is the with, at the bottom, in ali ihe plans of commutation :— 
this fufpicion fully accounts for the Clergyman’s backwardnefs in cons 
fenting to an equivalent, which, if really fo, ought to be much mote 
productive to him’ than his piefent benefit. At the prefent moment, 
trom the high price of corn, the gains to the farmer, trom the tithes, 
muft be immenfe ; for which, as I faid before, he pays no rent, and to 
which he has no legal claim. ‘The tithes this year are let, in general, 
in this county at little or no advance. Could an equivalent be adopted, 
4S at not clear, that the farmers ought to pey wis year twice, nay, 
three times: the fums which they pay at pre‘em ? For had the tichies 
beon deawe the gains to the Clergyman would have been in that! pee 
porden 
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portion more than he now receives ; and yet the Surveyors of counties 
reprefent tithes as a grievance! 1 think that if you were to difcufs Dr. 
Anderfon’s arguments (or rather groundlefs affertions) againft tithes, 
would do great fervice, as his publication is very generally read 
y Gentlemen who with to commence farmers, and does great mifchief 
to minds already but too ill-prejudiced on this fubje€t. This man, I 
believe, afferts that if the Clergy were not content with a fmall com. 
pofition for their tithes, the farmers would be ruined. If this be 
faét, it furely does not prove that tithes are a burden, but that rents 
are too high. Indeed, the farmers, in general, are well convinced that 
the tithes are underlet, but raife their voice againft them, becaufe they 
confider them in the light of a tax and not of a property ; and, there. 
fore, imagine that they would have their farms at their prefent rents 
were the tithes abolifhed ; but tell them, that there is a plan to com- 
mute them, by which the Clergy will receive to the utmof? what is 
due to them (and if they do not, an injuftice will be done them), L 
dare venture to affert, that they will prefer the prefent mode. They 
muft know, that when land is let tithe-free, the landlord adds to his 
rent more than they would pay to the Clergyman, a proof of which I 
am acquainted with, where the Clergyman waves his right of receiving 
tithe for feven years from land lately inclofed, being unwilling to fub- 
ject himfelf to a conteft at Jaw ; and what is the confequence ? The 
landlord hearing of this has added to his rent, for feven years, as much 
as he thinks thefe tithes are worth ; fo that the tenant receives no ad. 
vantage, the Clergyman lofes by his forbearance, and the landlord 
takes what he never parchafed ; and to which he has no claim. I know 
of no objection to the drawing of tithe but the taking away, once in 
ten years, the ftraw of the parifh ; but this ftraw is confidered by the 
tenant as of fuch little confequence to him, that he almoft, invariably, 
fells the tithe ftraw when he purchafes his tithes. This practice is fo 
prevalent, that many landlords have reftricted them from fo doing ; but 
even admitting the utmoft force of this objection, the manure is not loft 
to the country, but frequently turns out to better account by its bein 
fent to towns, from whence it returns, much richer than it otherwife 
would have been. I thus have troubled you, at length, wifhing you 
bai@y to affert what is undoubtedly true; that tithes, fo far from 
being an obitacle to the improvement of agriculture, tend to promote 
its progrefs, if a property let at a low rent has that tendency ; of 
which, indeed, I have my doubts. 
I am your humble fervant, 


A NorkvHumMBerLAND REcToR. 


Pa % — 
mat 





SCHISM axp SCHISMATICS. 


N the laft volume of our Review, P. go, at the conclufion of 2 
letter figned Mifo-Repard, relative to the Schifmatical conduct of 
the Lecturer of St. George's, Southwatk, we promifed, in a future 
Number, 
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Number, to offer fome obfervations of our own upon that fubje&. By 
a reference to the Canons, our readers will find, that fome of them had 
been grofsly violated by the Leétuyrer, and that it was the bounden 
duty of the Churchwarden to report his fermon to the Bifhop of the 
Diocefe; but the a€ting Churchwarden, we have been told, was a 
baker who attended more to his oven than to the Church, and who, pro- 
bably, never having read the Canons in his life, was excufeable for 
not a€ting in obedience to their injun@tions. Our reafon, however, 
for recalling this fubjeét to the recollection of our readers, is to explain 
to them, what they have a right to know, the caufe of our own 
filence. The fact is, that, on-the appearance of the letter in queftion, 
we received an application from the Rector of St. George’s, requefting 
a gommunication ot the authorities on which the charges preferred 
againft the Le¢turer, in that letter, were founded. ‘Thefe authorities 
were immediately tranfmitted to the Rector, and every thing being 
now placed in its proper’channel, having rouzed the attention of the 
lawful fuperior of the offending party, a proper refpect for authority, 
and a due fenfe of fubordination. have led us to forbear all farther 
comments on the fubjeét ; not doubting, that the worthy Reétor will 
take fuch fteps as the exigency of the cafe fhall feem to him to require, 
and, if all other modes of correétion fhall prove ineffeétual, that he 
will finally appeal to the Bifhop. 

The growth of Schifm in thefe kingdoms is, we are concerned to 
fay, very rapid ; and calls loudly for the utmoft vigilance and exertion 
of the Clergy of the Eftablifhed Church. Now, that we are upon the 
fubje&t, we thall lay before our readers various anecdotes and letters, 
fome of which have been too long in our poffeflion.—To begin with a 
licenfed Scbi/matic. : 
Mr. Atrxnonsus Gun. 

Of this gentleman we had occafion to {peak frequently in the early 


Nombers of our work. He lately offered himfelf as a candidate for, 


the Leturefhip at St. Bride’s, where the canvas and all the other 
ufual accompaniments of an e/e4ion, were carried on, with as much 
decency and decorum, a3 generally prevail at a contefted eleCtion foo 
a county or borough, and to the great edification of the parifh. The 
worthy sa/riots who conduéted the election on the part of Mr. Gun, 
(for ic is worthy of remark, that all the patriots were his friends) were 
Citizens WarrHManN and Mortimer; the latter, we believe, is 
maker to his Majefty. With fuch aid Mr. Gun could not fail to 
fuccefsful. His party prevailed and he was returned by a confider. 
able majority—of Methodi#s. The Clergyman, however, having a 
right to refufe the Le¢turer admiffion to his pulpit ;_ and wifely chufing 
to exercife that right, in the prefent inftance, the Lecturefhip ftili re- 
mains vacant, and, we hope, will continue to remain fo. On the 
fubject of Lefturethips, we are truly happy to be able to ftate, that 
the Bishop of Lonpon, whofe zeal, vigilance, and attivity, entitle 
him to the gratitude of every friend to the Church, has pofitively 
rejected feveral applications, for the eftablifhment of new Lecturefhips ; 
and, we truft, that chis fpirit will be generally adopted by the heads of 
our 
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oar Church, and lead, in the procefs of time, to the utter eradication 
of that democratical fungus from the ecclefiaftical body. The Me. 
thodifts have, very artfully, contrived to imprefs a confiderable part 
of the public with the belief that they are favouréd and protected by 
this worthy Prelate, and the friends of Mr. Gun, in particulat, have 
laboured hard to propagate this calumny. If any thing were neceffary 
to prove the falfehood of fuch affertions, the following letter from the 
Bithop, (on the fubject of Mr. Guwn’s election) which has been circu- 
Tated in the parith of St. Bride’s, would effeGtually prove it. It is a 
letter which reflects equal honour on the Prelate by whem it was write 
ten, and on the Clergyman who caufed it to be written. 


Sundridge, near Sevenoaks, Kent 
Rev. Sir, O&. 12, 1800. 

YESTERDAY three of yout parifhioners, at St. Brides, came 

down to me here to inform me of what had paffed, relative to Mr. 

Alphonfus Gun, and of your having refufed your confent to his being 

appointed Lecturer of your parifh. I told them, without hefitation, 

that I entirely approved yeurcondust in that refpect; 1 truft, you 

will continue firm in your refolution, and, in every inftance of this 

fort, you will, I am perfuaded, never give your confent to fuch ap- 

pointments till you are perfectly fatisfied refpecting the principles and 
dottrines of the perfon propofed. 

lam, Sir, your faithful and obedient fervant, 
B. LONDONe 


ee eel 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sire, 

AS you have undertaken to watch over the intere&s of the Church, 
und State, fo far as concerns the produftions of the prefs, 1 
imagine that the account [ here fend you of a publication by Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield may not be unacceptable. Many perfons are acquainted 
with the religious and political opinions of that valuminous writer ; 
but every one ought alfo to be informed of the infidious arts which are 
made ufe of by him and fuch men, to ufher their vile trafh into the 
world, in order, under the mafque of learning, to poifon the minds of 
the unwary and lead them from the truth... Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
thought truly, that the o/d tranflation of the. Bible would not fuit his 
irpofe, and, therefore, in the year 1791, he. publithed a zew one, 
and dedicated it to the Rev. Mr. Tyrewhitt of Jefus College. ‘To the 
work is prefixed a lift of fubfcribers, and a curious fitt it is; and as 
if this Reverend Gentleman was eon{cious that his work needed fome 
extraordinary means to make it noticed, and to give it confquenee 
in the eyes of the public, be has given titles to fome of the fub- 
fcribers which do not belong to them, and who, without thefe ficti- 
tious titles, are not to be eonitdered, an a literary view, us of any 


goitfaguence at afl. 
—" In 
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In order to prove that I have not afferted any thing untrue, I have 
copied from the lift the following names as they appear in the work, 
and in another column, 1 have given you their real tituations, viz. 


F. 

Fofter, Mr Richard, Fe/us College, Cambridge.—A com-merchant, a 
é Diflenter at Cambridge. 

Girling, Mr. Trinity College, Cambridge.—A taylor, a Dif- 
‘i fenter at Cambridge. 


Hollick, Mr. William, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge.—A te- 
tired grocer, a Diflenter, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, now of Whittlesford. 


Hovell, Mr, Thomas, King’s College, Cambridge.—A haberdahher, 2 
Diffenter at Cambridge. 


Humphrey, Mr. Sen. St. Peter's College, Cam. { A couple of car- 
bridge. penters at Cam. 
Humphrey, Mr. Jun. Ditto Ditto bridge. 
L. 
Lyon, Mr. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. —Agro- 
' cer, a Diffenter at Cambridge. 
N. 
Nutter, Mr. Fefus College, Cambridge.—Acornemerchant, a 
Diflenter ac Cambridge. 
S 


Smith, Mr. Thomas, Emanuel College, Cambridge. Formerly an up- 
holiterer in Cambridge. 


If Mr. Wakefield will thus meanly impofe upon the public, what 
falfehoods, what mif-tranflations, what siibepechentations, are we not 
to expect in the reft of the book ? And when this impofture is fixed to 


the head of thofe pages which we acknowledge to be the word of truth . 


itfelf, ought we not to take every means in our power to expofe the au- 
thors of fuch impofitions, and ufe our utmoft endeavours to counteratt 
their wicked defigns ? Bat I have brought the culprit to your bar, and 
1 leave him to fuch punifhment as you fhall think proper to infli€. 


A Tranflation of the New Teftament, by Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. 
Vol. I1l. London: Printed at the Philanthropic Prefs ; and 
fold by J. Deighton, Holborn, 1791. 


From the PREFACE, 

‘*T MUST not be withholden from declaring, that fome of my 
chief obligations are due to zealous individuals among the Difenters, 
who made in feveral places a common caufe of my undertaking and 
exerted me to the completion of it. The Clergy muft not expeé to 
maintain an authority fo complete, as heretofore, over the con{ciences 
ef men. Learning and genius ae deferting, in numbers, from the 

NO. XXXI, VOL, VIII, H | quarters 
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quarters of the Church. ‘The damps of tyranny, the mitts of pric. 
craft are daily difperfing before the beams of knowledge and the gales 
of liberty. Weep ye inftruments of bigotry! tremble ye oppreffors 
of mankind! the defolation of your empire is at hand.Some gram- 
matical irregularities, and even twconfiftencies will be found in this 
"Franflation.—'The complacency of affurance with which Churchmen 

vance arguments that have been confuted over and over again, as if 
no anfwer had ever been-attempted by any controverfionifts, refpect- 
able either for talents or virtue, almoft petrifies me with aftonifhment. 
But, indeed, it is poflible, that we expect too much from poor human 
nature, when we fappofe her capable of attending to the fill woice 
of religions TRUTH, amidf the noife and buftle of an elevated 


fration,”’ &c. &e. 


The next Letter, we are afhamed to fay, has been in our poffeflion 
twelve months. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, ; 

FROM local and particular obfervations I proceed, according 
to my promife, to fome facts refpecting the gexeral conduct of the 
Diffenters in my neighbourhood, One of the obfervations I had to 
make upon this fubjeét you have already anticipated in your note 
upon G,’s Letter; No. xvirt. ep. 346. This letter (part of which 
has called forth from you fuch fevere but juftly merited animadverfions) 
convinces me that, either he is not one of the /ecrez/y initiated; or, 
if he is, that he wrote the firft part of his letter without confulting 
the more cautious part of his Society, as, (however bold and daring 
thefe fectaries are, now become) I yet think they would hardly ven- 
ture thus openly to avow, however fecretly they may inculcate opinions 
fo decidedly hoftile to the prefent Church Eftablifhment, as thofé which 
have drawn upon him your commendable cenfures. At all events, I 
thiok, the feét will, in this initance, be apt to exclaim—** No de. 
Senfaribus isis,” &c. 

The principal defign of all itinerant Methodifts, Mr, Editor, is to 
withdraw the populace from the Church, and to diminith or deftroy 
the refpect due to the regular Clergymen, And this they endeavour 
to effe¢t by various means, Firit, they earneftly imprefs upon their 
hearers G’s doctrine of “ The divine operation of the Holy Spirit,’’— 
that is to fay, they maintain that unlefs a Minifter can tell the very 
inftant he faw or perceived the influence of the Holy Spirit, and was 
commanded by it to go forth and preach, he is not a true Minifter of 
the Gofpel of Chrift. ‘This ‘* divine operation’’ they (I had almo 
faid impioufly) affert that s4ey have felt or feen, and thus arrogantly 
affume a more than Popifh tyranny over the reafon and confciences of 
their deluded hearers. The preacher unblufhingly affures them, that 
What he utters is through the immediate communication of the Holy 
Spirit, and that without its facred influence he can fay nothing ; fo 
that having once convinced them of his divine miffion, the ignorant 
and impudent fanatic ¢an, at Icifure, from under cover of this ee 

ol 
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fold thield, difcharge among the unthinking multitmide the envenamed 
arrows of civil difcord and religious fchifm. ‘This grand point onee 

ined, it is no difficult matter ro perfuade his audience that the pa- 
rochial Clergy, who differ from him in their mode of teaching, are 
not properly authorized to preach the Gofpel. ‘That is to fay, thac 
a Clergyman, however pious, regular, decent, and affiduous he may 
be in the difcharge of his public duty ; however willing and able be 
may be to teach his flock the moral and religious duties of the holy 
Gofpel, is not worthy the atvéntion of his parifhioners if he wants 
that command of countenance and volubility of tongue which will 
enable him to dediver extempore, at any time, and on any thefis, a ran- 
dom difcourfe (however unconneéted) upon texts of Scripture,. and if 
he is moreover deficient in refpect of thole ftentorian lungs, that fran- 
tic ftare and demeanour which peculiarly diftinguifh thefe {piriwal 
reformers. It is fufficient to obferve here, that the moft voluble are 
wot always the moft wife ; or the moft violent, the heft reafoners. The 

neral competency of the Parifh Prieft to initruét his flock being thus 
Fenied, they proceed to undermine his private conduct. If, from the 
difference of clocks, or any other caufe, he is five minutes before or 
after the ufual time of fervice, he is, they fay, negligent and inatten- 
tive tohisduty. If his mode of delivery be flow and emphatic, he 
is tedious 5 if it be quick and fpirited, he is in too great a hurry, and 
wants that impreflive energy which a teacher fhould poifefs. In fhort, 
Sir, no eftablithed Clergyman can, according to their rules, attain 
the happy medium. But fhould it by chance be admitted, that he m 
unexceptionable in thefe refpects, he is ftill to undergo another ordea} 
before the tribunal of thefe felf-created judges. ‘The mof private 
tranfactions of his dife, the moft minute occurrences of his domeftic 
condutt are infidiouily pried into, and the flighteft deviation, from 
what they think right, held out as an object oi public ric ic ile or cen. 
fure. If there be in his conduct or difpotition one fingle f.ult or foible, 
{and where is the man who has not one at lealt?) fuch is immedi- 
ately blazoned abroad among the enthafiaftic throng as an unpardon. 
able fin, and a violation of his facred chara¢ter. Nay, Sir, the moft 
common and innocent amufements of life are made vehicles for the 
abufe of our cloth; not {1 am convinced) becaufe they themfelves feri- 
ovfly think fuch finful, but that they occafionally happen to be prac« 
tifed by members of our Church. .Thus, according to thefe new 
morality-mongers, a harmlefs game of cards is ** dealing with the 
devils books,’’ a play or an opera is, ** a Heathenith and unchriftians 
like performance ;”’ and fo on,: until every little recreation that the 
mind indulges in, is transformed, by the magic talifman of thefe morofe 
Cynics, into a crime cf the greateft magnitude and deepeft dye.* bs 
order 


—™ 





* A reverend Gentleman of very correct life and manners, happen- 
ing to be prefent when fome friends of his were amufing themfelves 
with the diverfion of hunting, was accofied by a Methodift, and &e- 
fired to obferve the nature of the chace, ‘ That,” faid thas infolenr 
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order that I may not trefspafs too much upon your indulgence at once, 
I fhall o.com all further obfervations until another opportunity ; 
but, in the mean time, I think it necefflary to ftate, that, upon nq ace 
count, will I enter into a controverfy with any perfon upon this fub- 
jet. My object is not controverfy, but to give a plain ftatement of 
fa&s—fads which may be denied but cannot be refuted, as they -ere 
fufiiciently obvious to every perfon who has at all obferved the conduct 
of the Diffenters. 
Iam, Sir, with much refpect, 


Your obedient fervant, 
VERAX. 


ANECDOTES. 


A BANKER, who, for some years, had been at the head of the 
Dissenters in Suffolk, lately failed, and, not appearing to the statute, 
was outlawed: the eldest son being intended for the bar, had taken 
a degree at Cambridge; but, having the offer of a living, applied 
for ordination; unfortunately, however, he had not been baptized, 
he therefore applied to a clergyman, his friend. The ceremony was 
performed without the notices, &c. prescribed; and a certificate 

iven him,in which the two last figures, in 1799, were made so much 
ike the seven, that the Bishop thought the gentleman had been re- 
ceived into the church in 1777. By some means, however, his lord- 
ship discovered the deception ; the clergyman was severcly repri- 
manded, and the young man refused ordination in Sept. /ast; (1799) 
but as some interest is making, it is supposed he will be finally 
successful. 





About a year since a clergyman, on a visit in S*#*#*#*###* ‘occictod 
at the sacrament in the parish church in the morning, and went 
publicly to the conventicle in the afternoon ; the impropriety of the 
action was delicately hinted to his connections. A few months after, 
however, upon his next visit, he repaired again publicly to the 
same conventicle. 





On the 30th of Jan. ast, the bells at S*****#8* were ringing 
most af the evening; while, on the 29th of May /ast, the corporation 
was as silent as the grave; even the union flag at the fort was not 
displayed ; Lieutenant B . ... 1, who commands at the signal-sta- 
tion, in the adjoining parish, was so astonished and displeased that 
he noted this very pointed omission in his jousnal. This gentleman 
is highly to be respected for his loyalty and attachment to the civi! 





——— *¢ is an exact reprefentation of what will be your lot here. 
after; for as the dogs purfue and torment this poor hare, fo fhall the 
evil {pirits torment and tear in pieces your foul in hell for your wick- 
‘ednefs in partaking of fo unholy a diverfion,”’ 

and 
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and religious establishments of his country, as well as for his unre- 
mitting attention to the duties of his station. 


These anecdotes need no comment from us; we shall only ob- 
serve in respect of the second, that the clergyman followed the 
example of Dr. Hawes, the rector of didwinkle, who had, some 
time before, opened the Dissenting Meeting-House, in Canonbury 
Lane, Islington. Dr.. Hawes’s curate, too, a Mr. Crew, has 
preached several times in Lapy Huntincpon’s Chapel at Bars: 
such things are; but we have no scruple to say, that such things 
ought not to be, and that our Bishops should attend to them, 

In the third volume of our Review pe. 51, we had occasion to 
speak, in terms of highly-merited commendation, of a sermon 
preached at ‘Dunmore, in Essex, by the Rev. J. Howlett, on the 
consecration of the colours of the yeomanry cavalry of that district. 
Soon afler the appearance of our remarks upon that discourse, the 
worthy preacher received the following letter by the post, bearing 
the Manchester post-mark. 


“© To Mr. J. Howlett, Vicar of Great Dunmore, Essex. 


« In your inflammatory sermon, you say you are happy to find 
it has become a sort of fashion upon raising any military force to con- 
secrate its arms andits banners, to the Lord of Hests, the God of 
battles; thereby appealing to heaven for the justice of our cause. 
Surely you have not considered that war is so bad a thing, that no- 
thing but a mixture of religion can make it worse. Oh! do not 
again prostitute the venerable name of religion, or of the holy name 
ot God to such impious purposes; for such conduct it is that so 
much irreligion prevails. Do you think that any soldier, who has 
the least reflection, will not despise and ridicule inwardly the non- 
sensical and unmeaning parade of consecrating, (I used the term 
consecrate, though improper) a rag. Priests of every country 
and of every denomination are the pests of society when they act 
thus,” 

To shew what a coincidence there is between the sentiments of 
Dissenters and prorgessep Detsrs, on the subject of consecration 
and fast sermons, and on imploring the favour of the “ God of Bat, 
tles” on our arms, when urged in a just and upright cause, we have 
extracted the following passage from one of the well-known lectures 
of the Reverenp Davip WiLtiamMs, which were delivered at 
a chapel in Margaret-Street, Cavendish Square, in 1776 and 1777, 
and were afterwards published in a quarto volume, 

** [tis presumed no person, accustomed to attend here, will think 
it improper to interrupt the series of our moral enquiries, for one 
day, when the nation has been so lately called upon to humble itself 
before God for its sins,* and to pray for success, in destroying those 





* « This lecture was read a second time on Sunday the first of 
March, 1778. The preceding Friday had been appointed as a public 


fast, on account of the American war.” 
H3 who 
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who counteract its views and measures. What ideas men can en- 
tertain of the Deity, who is thus solicited to go forth with every 
bloody band, from that which attends an Arabian robber, in his 
oa depredations, to the disciplined armies of those who arecdlled 


Civilized and religious princes,—it is extremely shocking to refléct ! 
The best'excuse which can be made for the general impiety which 
superstition produces, when the flames of war are consuming the 
world, is, that those men, who solicit him on so many different and 
contradictory occasions, either disbelieve the existence of a God, 
or that every nation has its particular divinity, who is%p adopt its 
views, and to favour all its enterprizes.” 

Such are the sentiments of a writer, who, in the next page, tells 
us, that* whether government be the appointment of a pretended 
religion; whether originating with the Patriarchs; or owing to a 
soctal compact ?—are mot matters worthy of enquiry.” Lectures on the 
Universal Principles and Duties of Religion and Morality. Ato. P. 
147. 


It is needles for us to repeat here. an observatian which we have 
frequently had ovcasion to make, that no man is lax in his religious 
principles, who is not equally lax in his political principles. 


The next comayunication is of a different description; it was trans- 
mitted to us from Cambridge, and is stated to be the copy of a 
printed paper, stuck, with many others, on the wall of a school, 
in a neighbouring village, g¢stablished, strange to tell! by the 
clergyman. ! 


THE RECRUITING OFFICER'S SPEECH. 


And every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented gathered 
themselves unto him, and he became a Caftain over them.—1\ Sam. XX, 
12. compared with Heb, xxviii. 10. and Matt, xxii. 9, 10. 


All captivated Sinners 
Who are willing to serve his Majesty Jehovah, in the Royal 
Regiment of Saints, commanded by the truly honour- 
able the Lord Jesus Christ, 


And in Captain Immanuel’s Company, 
Let them repair to the sound of the Gospel, or to my Quarters, at 
the Lainb’s Inn, in the City of Zion, or New Jerusalem, 
| Where the Company now lies ; 

Where they shall be kindly entertained, enter into present pay 
and free quarters; and the very moment they inlist they shall be 
adopted into the Royal Family, and made sons and heirs of the 
matchless king, and in consequence thereof, shall receive a kingdom 
that cannot be removed ; shall have to drink wine and milk, without 
money and without price; and for their further encouragement, so 
soon as they shall join their respective regiments, they shall receive 
all new cloaths, such that will never wear out, with arms and ac- 
coutrements, sufficient to withstand every adversary. 


And 
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And all things necessary for a Christian Soldier. 


So Thanks be to God for his unspeakable Git! 


Of Jesus I sing, 
My captain and king, 
Who maketh the land with his victories ring. 
Recruiting he goes, 
And trumpets he blows, 
And gleaneth up soldiers amongst his sworn foes, 


He will have a band, 
Of men to command, 
Call’d up by his standard, and train d by his kand, 


He takes and he tries, 
All sexes and size, 
But such as look little are best in his eyes. 


The stately and tall 
Must shrink into small, 
Before they can learn to do duty at all. 


A rare suit of cloaths 
The captain bestows, 
And none but the wearer its excellence knows. 


Upon his own ground 
A balsam is found, 
Which knits a bone broken, and heals a bad wound. 


) All weapons of war 
| He forms by his care ; 
And teaches his soldiers all hardships to bear. 


A cowardly crew 
They seem at first view, 

But led by their captain great feats they will do. 
By day and by night 

S With evil they fight, 

And never are foil’d when the captain’s in sight. 
Train’d up fora crown 
They sing and march on, 

Aad fight till the captain pronounces well done. 


This blessed word chear 
Mine heart and mine ear, 
As soonas my warfare is finished here. 
Till then give me hope, 
To prop my heart up, 
And list my poor neighbours to make anew troop. 
The letter which follows relates to the controversy between Dr. 
Hawker and the Methodists, on the one hand, and Mr. Polwhele 
and the members of the establishment on the other; a controversy 


#n which our opinion has been already given, 
H 4 ; TO 
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TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

FORESEEING (as he affured me,) an anfwer to his Anecdotes 
from fome Methodiftical tinker or cobler, and not chufing to fub- 
ject himfelf to the degrading tafk of replying to fuch a pesfon ; Mr. 
Polwhele (in his advertifement to the ** Anecdotes,” &c.) requefted 
thofe who withed to be fatisfied of the truth of his reprefentations and 
the juftnefs of his defcriptions, to meet him at Mawnan, (where 
monthly juftice.meetings are holden and) where he promifed 
to produce his vouchers to any candid enquirer, ‘* ‘There he 
expected (he faid) to be protected from infult, which might not be the 
cafe, at hisown houfe; or, in the ftreet at Helfton, where he was 
threatened to be called to an account for the Anecdotes. Having lately 
perufed that publication of the Cornifh Shoemaker, which was, a month 
or two ago, animadverted on, in your Review, I certainly had a de- 
fire (impudent and fcurrilous as the Shoemaker undoubtedly is) to have 
fome points cleared up to me, for my own fatisfaction, ag well as for 
the fake of the author of the Anecdotes, 

I took the liberty, therefore, of waiting on Mr. Polwhele (not 
however, at the place propofed but) at his own houfe ; where I had 
the pleafure of infpefting the principal part of the Anecdotes, (almoft 
every one of thofe which Drew fet down as lies) in the hand-writing 
of Mr. P.’s informants, all Clergymen of refpettability, who, in my 
opinion, fhould no longer remain behind the fcenes. 

In the diocefe of Lincoln, there are a committee, formed out of the 
body of the regular Clergy, to enquire into the conduct of the Metho- 
difts, &c. &c. Their late publication is worthy the attention of the 
Legiflature. Poflibly, the Bifhop of Exeter would have no objection to 
fanction Mr, P. and his informants, in meeting periodically, with a 
view to the fame inveftigation as the gentlemen in that diocefe are now 
fo laudably purfuing. ‘The infolence of the Methodifts, headed as 
they are by the St. Aufile Cobler, one of the moft audacious men upon 
earth, ought, beyond all doubt, to be checked by authority. 

| Your’s, &c, &c. 
Nov. 19th, 1800. M. D. 


We shall close this article with a letter, from a Correspondent, 
on whose veracity our readers may place the firmest reliance, which 
tends to corroborate the opinion which, at different times, we have 
found it our duty to advance respecting the Methodists; and the 
necessity which exists for watching their movements with increased 
vigilance, and for the exertion off additional caution and vigour, in 
protecting the establishment both against the open and the secret 
attacks, of these artful, hypocritical, and persevering enemies, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


STR, 


BEING in Yorkshire this sumymey and enquiring into the state of 
religious 
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religious parties there, I found the Methodists* were very numee 
rous, and that it was not infrequent for persons of that description 
to behave towards others with superciliouscontempt. 1 made many 
reflections upon this fact, and this amongst others, that much power 
could not be safely lodged in such hands. “If, said I, they cannet 
well bear their present popularity, what would they be if they were 
entrusted with the power of the present ministers of the church ef 
England! Taken, as theic preachers generally are, from the Jower 
orders of the people, and not haying their minds expanded and 
cultivated by education, and the refinements of polished fife, might 
we not expect them to manifest towards others a narrow and peyse~ 
cuting spirit!” : 

I was the more confirmed in this opinion by learning that a man 
of the greatest influence amongst them, one who has a the pre- 
sident of their confereyce, Mr. John Pawson, had shewn the most 
violent rancour towards the clergy, a rancour bordering on made 
ness. This meek and ho/y man had a volume of sermons printed at 
London, in the year 1799, not to s¢//, but to give away, When 
I was in Yorkshite he was siationed at Leeds, and his sermons were 
only to be met with in the houses of his particular friends. 1 was 
told, however, that two clergymen had fortunately got a sight of 
them, and were shocked, as they well might be, with some of the 
sermons, and particularly with the thirteenth, from which 1 now 
send you an extract. I could not help copying it at the time I 
was favoured with a hasty glance of the work ; and I hope you, Sir, 
will preserve it by inserting it in your Magazine, as otherwise there 
is great fear that this monument of folly and intemperance will be 
Jost. For as soon as Mr. John Pawson knew that his work had got 
into improper hands, he desired all his friends to cut this part out 
of their copies, and I understand he has done the same with the 
copies remaining in his hand. The man, however, who could en- 
tertain such sentiments, deserves to be exposed, and it is upon this 
principle, and asa caution to others, that Iam anxious that he 
should: have a little flagellation. 

An apostle says, “ whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
But Mr. John Pawson goes much farther than this. If murder has 
not been actually committed, we are not obliged to him for this, as 
his thirteenth sermon is wonderfully adapted to persuade weak and 
tll-judging enthusiasts, that in killing the established clergy they 
will do God great service. What is this hut the very worst prin- 
ciple ofthe old Papists, 

He seems to have exalted himself to the papal chair, to consider 





* I use this term for the followers of the late Mr. Wesley, the 
possons who call themselves Methodists. 1 found it was always used 
n this sense in Yorkshire, and I wish this was the case in the more 
southerly part of the kingdom, In the excellent report of the Lin- 
colnshire clergy it is used in a very vague and indeterminate sense, 
and their opponent, Mr. Benson, has not faved to avail himself of 
this want of precision, 
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the church of God as confined within the pale of his own commonity ; 
and rashly and arrogantly to judge the whole of the c.tablished 
clergy to be falseprophets: for those whom he thinksthe dest, are 
very little better than the sest of their brethren; and yet the rest are such 
monsters of iniquity, that higkwaymen and murderers are innocent in com- 
parison of them! 1 only add my fervent prayer, ‘ from all blindness 
of heart; from pride, vain-glory, and hypocrisy; from envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and al] uncharitableness ; good Lord deliver us!” 
Iam, Sir, your’s respectfully, 


AN EPISCOPALIAN. 


Extract from the 13th Sermon of a Volume of Sermons, consisting, in the 
whole, of 16, By John Pawson. Entitled, A Legacy to the 
Poor. London. Printed in the Year 1799. 


My. John Pawson’s Opinion of the Clergy, and of their Deserts, 


LET us look for religion among our teachers and spiritual guides. 
But alas! how like the Jewish priests are these. From the 
least, even unto the greatest of them, are not every one given to 
covetousness? And from the prophet even to the priest every one 
dealeth falsely. These words are literally and strictly true ; is there 
any set of men, whatsoever, more given to covetousness than our 
priests, in general, are? Surely no. Are they not, in the general, 
deeply athirst for preferment, for the most valuable livings, and 
for as many of them as they can possibly get? Do they not make 
all the interest with great men, and take every method, and use 
every means they can think of, for thisend? Do they not take 
every advantage, which /ays* in their power, and very often are 
guilty of the greatest oppression, in order to increase their revenues ? 

egardless of the people, committed to their charge, they are only 
coucerned how they may add one church-living to another, and by 
that means rise in the world, and ndize themselves and their 
families. Being entire strangers to the ospel of Christ, and to the 
nature of true religion—destitute of divine grace, and of every 
ministerial qualification—having neither the gift of prayer nor 
preaching ; and, indeed, at present, there is no,need of either, as 
all the prayers which they want, are already made to their hands, 
and they may purchase sermons in abundance for money ; and that 

‘the dumb dog who cannot. bark himself, may thus use another’s 
tongue; and.as the.prophet speaks, “ he may,/ay down, and slumber, 
and sleep,” till the sound of bells awake, and gall;him to the church ; 
and although, like the Psalmist, he; has not hid the word of the 
Lord in his heart, yet he has got it in-his pocket, and that will do 
-justaswell forbim. A poor, blind leader of the blind, he stumbles 
en im.the dark paths of error, and in the crooked ways of sin. De- 
_ecived himself, he tres to deceive all who hear him, till, without 
_g miracle of mercy, both he and they fall, headlong into the pit 
et-etcrnaldestruction. These, of all.the dangerous men upon earth, 
~ gte,to be avyaded, Highwaymen and murderers are innocent, in 
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eomparison of them; they rob mankind of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, yea, of present and eternal salvation, ‘These wretched 
men wurder the souls of their hearers, and plunge them into ever- 
Jasting burnings. Well might our blessed Lord bid us beware of 
these false prophets; and his faithful servant exhort us to turn 
away from those men, who deny the power of godliness. No 
wonder that snch enemies of God and man were expressly com- 
manded of God to be stoned to death, under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, as itis written, Deut. xiii. 5, “ And that prophet shall be put 
to death hecause he hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord 
your God; thou shalt not consent unto him, neither shalt thou 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him: byt thou shalt surely kill 
him, thou shalt stone hin with stones that he die,” So dreadfully 
severe was. the Mosaic law, respecting false prophets; but it does 
not appear that they ever executed this part of the law at any time. 
On this account, it is a doubt with me, whether it was not owing 
to this very thing, that as a nation they were totally ruined, as by 
their neglect, false prophets imcreased among them to that degree 
that the whole nation sunk into the very dregs of abominable idola- 
try, till the Lord would be no more itreated. And the pro- 
phet foretells the Aapzy rime, when even the father or mother of 
such monsters, who shall venture to prophecy falsely, in the name 
of the Lord, shall thrust them through with a dart.—Zech, xu. 3. 
‘ And it shall come to pass, when any shall yet prophesy, then his 
father and his mother that begat him, shall thrust him through, 
when he prophesieth.” 

Here we see what the prophet foretold would come to pass, in 
the purest ages ofthe church; but it is become so common, and so 
familiar to us, to hear men prophesy falsely, &c. to deliver doc- 
trines directly contrary to the holy word of God; yea, doétrines of 
the most pernicious and destructive tendency, that we think but 
Jittle of it, and pass over it, as if it was a matter of little or no con- 
sequence at all. 

Shall we then attend upon the ministry of such deceivers as these ? 
Would not that be to strengthen the hands of the wicked, and would 
it not tend to make them believe, that wa look upon them as the 
ministers of Christ, and should we not thus far be partakers in their 
sin? Letus rather follow the advice of the apostle, ‘ let us neither 
receive them into our houses, nor bid them God speed ;” let us shew 
‘them no mapner of countenance, lest we are* sharers in their evil 
‘deeds. Had this method been always taken, had the people with- 
drawn from these wolves, then we should not have had such swarms 
of them as'we now have; but it has evidently been the ruin of the 
church of God, the countenance which has been given to those un- 
happy men, who have always been a plague and a curse whereso- 
¢ver they have met with encouragement.t That religious men, 
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notwrhstanding all this, should think it their duty to eountenanee 
such men, is truly wonderful! If we know that a thief is /aying in 
wait to rob our neighbour of his property, and much more, if we 
see the murder@r ready to take away his life, we justly think it our 
bounden duty to apprize him of his danger; but we see nothing 
amiss in suffering the false prophet to murder his soul, and rob him 
of his eternal bliaiton. We pray that the Lord would not suffer 
us to be led into temptation, and that he would preserve us from all 
false doctrine ; and yet we vainly think, we are doing our duty. 
li ever there was an age, in which these awful words were fulfilled, 
they are in our day, “ ‘The prophets prophecy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means, and my people love to have it so, and 
what will ye doin the end thereof.” 

But it will be said, ** All our teachers are not of this stamp.” I 
answer, no; God forbid they should; but how very little better 
are those who bear the name of gospel ministers.” How few of 
these have ever been converted to God, or have experienced a clear 
sense of his Jove? And wherein is an unconvested minister to be 
accounted of? Can the dead raise the dead ? 

How few of them have got ministerial gifts, either of prayer or 
preaching? Does the Lord send them a warfare at their own cost ? 
Hath he, who ascended up on high and received gifts for men, fur- 
got, or does he neglect, to impart them to his servants? Are not 
the general part of them as much athirst for church preferment as 
others? And would they not be glad to enjoy a second or a 
third living, ifthey could find a way to compass so desireable an end? 
And can they not give a very weighty reason for this? viz. that 
they may place a curate there who will preach the gospel. Yes, 
and let them allow him the whole income also. But do they preach 
the gospel themselves? They preach some part of the gospel it 
cannot be denied; but properly speaking, they do not preach the 
ivhole gospel ; 7. ¢. they do not lead the peopie to the Lerd Jesus 
Christ, so as to experience the salvation which he hath purchased ; 
but they make the knowledge of our disease, the cure also; and a 
desire after salvation to be salvation itself. Would it not be some- 
thing surprizing, that a sick man, who feels that he is so, and desires 
a cure, should, on that account, be led to suppose, that he is quite 
well? And would it not be rather wonderful that the miser, who 
is deeply athirst for abundance of gold, should ever vainly imagine 
that he is actually in possession of all the gold in the universe? And 
is it not equally strange, that any one should suppose and teach, 
that the man who feels that he has got a guilty conscience, has an 
interest in Christ, and is in possession of the peace of God? That 


-the man who has got a wounded spirit or a broken and contrite 


heart, is notwithstanding this, already healed, and al] his wounds 
are bound up, so that he has no.need to trouble himselfany further? 
And the man who feels himself to be carnal, and sold under sin, who 
with the apostle is crying out, “ O wretched man that Iam, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” is already wets 
on 
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and is actually brought into the glorious liberty of the sons of God ? 
Might they not, with equal truth, persuade us, that darkness and 
light, misery and happiness, bondage and liberty, are’ just the same 
thing? In such teachers we may see Satan transformed into an angy! 
of light, and the words of the prophet fulfilled, «They have healed 
the hurt of my people slightly, crying, peace, peace, when there 
is no peace.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

SIR, 

HERE being a vacancy in the office of Vice President of the 

Society forthe Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, in the Adelphi, in consequence of the death of the late Lor? 
Rancliffe ; two of the members of that Society, who are well-known 
literary characters, have started for the office, and, though contrary 
to the practice which has hitherto prevailed in the Society, have 
addressed /rinted letters to the members in town. As one of these 
gentlemen is so great a personage, as the most profound and learned 
biographer of the late Lord Chief Justice of England, and whose 
correct, chaste, and pe style, has, on former* occasions, drawn 
forth your marked approbation; I cannot, in justice to him, and to 
the Society, to which he so /ideradly, though difidently (beimg at the 
intercession of friends) tenders his services, withhold communi- 
cating (through the medium of your invaluable publication) to those 
members who reside in the country, the /rinted letter I have re- 
ceived from this eminent lawyer on the occasion. 1 will not waste 
your page by commenting upon it, as I presume it will satisfactorily 
appear on perusal, that the ex-conveyancer’s /iterary, are equal to his 
natural, abilities, arid consequently that he is highly and duly qualified 
to fill the office of chairman in rotation, to the Society for the kn- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. I take leave 
to state that no personal allusion is intended to be made to the 
physical defect in this gentleman’s speech, + 

Dec. 26. 1800. 





SIR, 

THE vacancy of a Vice Presipent in the Society of Arts, &c. 
(of which I have been many years a member) and the intercession of 
FRizNDS, have induced me to request the favour of your vote and 
mterest. Permit me to add, that if, by the suffrages of the mem. 
bers, J should have the honour of supplying that vacancy, you may be 
assured, (that, by a faithful discharge of the duties attached to the ap- 


- 





* See Anti-Jacobin Review, Vol. Ill. rp. 276. 
+ The other candidate, whe is the author of the Orchardist, labours 
wader a similar impediment. 
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pointment,} 1 shall study to promote the real interests of ovr useful 
and flourishing institution; who am, 
Sir, your very humble servant, 
Great Ormond-Street, Dec. 26th, 1800. JOHN HOLLIDAY. 





- —— 


TO MR. POLWHELE., 
SIR, 

N reading Drew’s Answer to your “‘ Anecdotes of Methodism,” 
I find the anecdote which concerns the Methodist of Camborne, 
and the farmer of Illogan, animadverted upon with undeserved seve- 
rily on account of its inaceuracy, which was occasioned by the gen- 
tleman who gave it to me not attending to the date of its transaction 
and other trifling circumstances, The following communication may — 
be relied upon, as Ihave investigated every document that would 
throw light upon this nefarious business; with such reference to the 
Methodist’s accounts, &c. as will put every particular herein related 
beyond ‘the least doubt. Ifany one entertains a doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of this communication, let him apply to the person 
ieved at Kanarton in Illogan, where he may examine the papers 
and obtain such other information as will fully prove the veracity of 

this. 

The anecdote ts inaccurate in the following particulars, when it 
asscrts, that the transaction which respects the croft or common hap- 
pened a few months ago ; it happened prior to March 1792, (which 
may be seen by the date of the assignment.) The application was 
not made by the brother, but by the sister; at which time the 
farmer was confined by a bad hand, and his wife and famil by a 
fever. {This is the farmer’s communication] The sum Hla Re 
on the mortgage, in 1792, was 196}. Is. 10d. [See the accounts} 
The farmer waits upon the mortgagee as soon as he is able to get out, 
and requests the loan of 11, 1s. advanced on the estate, but is re- 
fused: [the estate of the farmer being at this time worth 351.] Tre- 
gajorean having been sold, some time after this transaction to the 
Methodist in question, for 1071. and the other toanother person for 
2501. in the year 1799 or 1800. _ [this is the farmer’s communication] 
‘The common then becomes the object for which this loan is to be 
advanced; but whether the tender was made by the farmer, or re« 
quested by the Methodist, the farmer cannot recolle@. The farmer, 
however, is obliged to sell an acre and quarter of the common for 
Hl. 1s. [see assignment, March 1792] The year following, his 
circumstances oblige him to make the same application, anf such 
was his situation that he was compelled to sell the remainder to the 
Methodist for 31. 11s. [see assignment, Feb. 1793] which was about 
3 acres and 3 of ground. The sum, therefore, given for the com- 
mon, was 41. 12s. and, after the deduétion for high rent and amerce- 
ment (which is | 2s.) this charitable brother pockets more than 30 pew 
cent. by the bargain. The objection to his advancing more money 
on the mortgage, stated in the reply, is, that the person, in question, 

discovered 
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discovered that this estate was entailed upon a former will, and a furtler 
advance would be on an uncertainty. [see ‘ Observation,” Pp. 48, 49.) 
How false this is, the faét of himself buying Tregajorean for 1071. 
a gentleman interfering by the desire of a neighbour of this 
poor farmer, and paying off the ene and purchasing the estate 


afterwards as above stated, will fully prove. [The mortgage was 

aid off by this gentleman, June 3d. 1799] This will expose another 
falsehood, that the farmer, on a change of circumstances, redeemed the estate. 
{see P. 48] It 1s, moreover, asserted that the sor has become de- 
sirable; but it must not be understood by any cultivation made by 
the reduced farmer, on the conscientious fur chaser; for the outlet has 
undergone no improvement whatever ; and it has only become de- 
sirable because it is an indispensible appendage to the estate, and 
would give the proprietor an advantage in the sale of the estate; as 
it would sell considerably beneath its value, by the common bein 
in the hands of another. The person, who afterwards bought the 
premises, had likewise an outlet adjoining to the ground, and seeing 
the finesse and other oppressive means practised to procure the estate 
for less than its value, came forward and gave for it a fair price. 
Since Which time, the Methodist, in question, has sold the same 
eommon to the purchaser of the estate for eleven guineas, the price 
originally demanded by the reduced farmer, and so late as the year 
1800. The next palpable falsehood in this answer is, the Metho- 
dist deing jatd dis interest, and having a little advantage on the commcn- 
ground aforesaid, GAVE the Farmer about six pounds on the settling the 
account, a more infamous falschood was never obtruded on the pub- 
lic; as the 6l. 2s. 11d. he was obliged to allow for illegal interest. 
This affair was transacted June 3d. 1799, four or five years after 
he became amethodist, if we adopt the date two years afier the sale 
of the second part of the commonin 1793. Yet it is triumphantly 
asserted, that this business happened ¢wwo years before he became connetbed 
with the Methodists. Itisa notorious fact, that prior to the war 1792, 
he was in the habit of attending the Methodist meeting. But this 
was, possibly, during his noviciate; which time was employed in 
such works of love and charity, as rendered him a distinguished or- 
nament of Tucking-Mil preaching-house, and no doubt, will in due 
time entitle him to be canonized a saint of the same. 

With regard to the other anecdotes you had from this part of the 
world, no person, who has had an opportunity of enquiring into 
the facts, entertains a doubt about the truth of them. Amougst the 
humerous signatures of the newly baptized Messrs. there is only one 
respe¢table man, who is a really good man; to whose unassuming 
piety, your correspondent is as ready to bear testimony, as the Sr, 
Austle cobler. I have been thus particular, in correcting Drew's 
misrepresentations, to expose the arts used to invalidate the authen- 
ticity of your Anecdotes; which, in this instance, (as it oflen hap- 
pens) have been the means of establishing their credit. One of 
themen, if] mistake not, whose signature stands to rescue the Me- 
thodists from the imputation of political restlessness, as evinced 
during the riots at Camborne, made himself pretty conspicugus “id 
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ir2 RISCELLANIES. 


his activity in the riots, and that very earty on the Monday niorning’. . 
(sce Observations,) It is hardly necessary to attempt to prove the disaf~ 
féction of the Methodists to the present government,” as it is a tact 
so well known; nay the illustrious copier himself, not many 
years since, with several others of St. Austle, sufficiently betrayed 
a symptom that terided to disorder the political fabric, which drew 
upon himself and his associates the notice and interference of the 
neighbouring gentlemen. 

Mr. — who gave me this piece of intelligence, told me 
his father withdrew his custom from him; with several besides. 
The Methodists smart under your lash: and, I trust, nothing will in- 
duce you to shrink from the laudable task you have undertakem3 
wniles in which I beg to remain 

Your most humble Servant, 





M. F. 


* Itis very remarkable, that the cause of the Methodists is stre- 
muously defended in all the Jacobinical prints; whence we may 
fairly presume, that the Jacobins consider the Methodists as their 
Brethren. The union of Atheists and Methodists seems a strange 
phenomenon. Rev. 





GOOD MR. EDITOR. 

AS a plain man confined six days in the week to my compter, 
and dedicating the seventh in the old fashioned way toa regular 
attendance at church and other religious duties of the day, occa- 
sionally interrupted by a walk with my family to enjoy the pure and 
delicious air of the city road and Islington, I confess my igno- 
rance of what is passing in the world is so great, that an unwil- 
lingness to expose that ignorance has deterred me for these three 
weeks back from applying to you for information, as to what the 
booksellers deal in now-a-days. 

In my time, and that is not above forty years ago, the Whole 
Duty of Man, Cocker, the Spectator, a bible, and prayer-book, 
formed the library of a young apprentice; and when any of the two 
latter were worn out, for, to say the truth, we did not spare them, 
we had nothing to do but go or send to the next booksellers, and 
we were sure of what we wanted. Now the case is quite altered; 
1 doubt whether you will believe it, Mr. Editor, but may I nevet 
measure a yard of tape again if it is nottrue. Not to keep you 
Jonger, I must tell you that my wife’s eyes being rather the worse 
for the wear, through working aprons, gowns, handkerchiefs, &¢. 
in fine needlework when she was young, and teaching her children 
(and we have a charming number) the same nice arts with the ad- 
dition of carpeting, as it is at present manufactured in private fa- 
milies, in all the colours of the rainbow, she found herself 
obliged to give her small prayer book to her youngest daughter 
Sukey, and to provide one of a larger print. 


She 
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_ She accordingly went to one or two shops where she thought 
she might be suited, but what they had did not answer her parpoty 
and, passing through Leadenhall Street, she observed a very large 
bookseiler’s shop, indeed, which was a printing-office likewise ; but, 
Mr. Editor, guess her surprize when confident of success, and 
boldly eS, tor a prayer-book with large print, the shopman told 
her, with a look implying extreme contempt for her ignorance, that 
they never kept suc ook ; her astonishment, involuntarily, threw 
her eyes upward, when, on the outside of the house, she found this 
was a famous circulating library. Now as all in our family are too 
simple folks, and are too much engaged in domestic duties, to dip 
into the contents of any books but what I have mentioned, and they 
are all heir-looms of the family, I should be glad to know whether 
this exception of our standard, religious books, extends to all the 
libraries about the town; if it does, it probably affects the majority 
of the bookgellers too, and from what I have heard of you, I ai 
sure that in this case you can recommend me to some bookseller, 
or, probably, even some librarian, who is not ashamed to keep 
bibles and prayer-books in his house ; for my poor wite has not yet 
got the better of her surprize, and even fright, at the sad change in 
the times ; and I fear nothing but a word Kel you will answe@ the 
purpose, for she has a great esteem for your chard¢ter. 


I am, Sir, Your’s 
Cornhill, Dee. 4th. 1800. MOSES GREENSOD. ¢ 


TO THE EDITOR. 





SIR, 

AT the commencement of the French revolution; an English 
gentleman of fortune, whose extensive landed possessions gave him 
a very considerable degree of influence in the county of ---——-, 
had conceived, in common’with many other well-meaning but mie 
guided-theorists, an idea, that the sum of human happiness would 
probably be increased by the event of these struggles which a great 
nation was making for liberty; he was pleased with the davbn ot 
Gallic freedom; he rejoiced that the ferdal chains were broken, 
though he had too much goodness of heart to approve of the methods 
by which the beneficial work was effected. | 

Under this pérsuasion he remained for some months, till an itine- 
rant apostle of democracy found his way to the village of ; 
No sooneft was this wretch arrived, than he beganto frequent 
those places of resort where the workmen and labourers of Mr. 
assembled ; he insinuated himself ints their atquadintance ; he 
obtained their confidence ; he heard the little details of their triflng 
sorrows, and momentary discontents, if discontents on any occasion 
arose, 

And do you not see, said he, an obvious remedy for all these evils ? 
Do you not see that by one strong, unanimous, decisive effort, you 
have it in your power to become happy and independent at once ? 
to put an end to the necessity of toiling like slaves for a miserable 

WO. NNXXI. VOL. VIII. i é, pittance, 
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ittance, unequal to the ppor of yourselyes and your families? 
0 1 


o partake in full measure of the liberal gifts which heaven has 
granted, but which tyranny has usurped! Listén to me, and follow 
my advice, Rise toa man, and assert your natural inherent rights. 
Do an act of justice on the great man, who lords it over you all. 
‘When he is removed out of the way, all difficulties will ‘cease at 
once, I will be on the spot to direct your measures, to assist you 
in carrying them into effeét, and to make the fraternal allotment of 
lands and possessions, in equal portions, hehe ou all! 

Happily,’ the roject was too atrocious, an the innocent object 
of this intended barbarity, too deservedly, beloved to allow his ser- 
vants and dependants a moment’s hesitation, They came, with 
honest rage, to their patron, and told him all that this fiend in hu- 
man shape had been counselling. Immediate measures were taken 
to seize the counsellor of evil; but guilt and suspicion never sleep. 
When the authorised officers of justice came to lay hold on him, he 
was already fled ; and with him were fled for ever the revolutionary 
politics ofa very respe@able and valuable man, whose eyes were 
sufficiently opened to the blessed fruits of the tree of liberty, and to 
the practical consequences of a very beautiful theory. ae that 
time he has lived, and still lives, revered and beloved by all ranks 
and descriptions around him, au example of loyalty, a preacher ot 
ebedicnce, and a soit enemy to Jacobinism, and all its works. 

‘am, Sir, 


Your’s, &e. ; R.H. 








aaa 


POETRY. 





Extra&s from @ Mocx-Herorc Porm (MS) entitled, 
“ Tue MYSTERIES or METHODISM,” 


In Seven Cantos. 


From Canto the Firf, “* Tae ItineRanr’s Harancyt, or 
Tue Horsesrock Hero.,’’ / 


‘¢ HIGH on a Horfeblock, in his vafty mind, 
That fham’d ‘ the thrones of Ormtg or of Ind,’ 
Old Zachnry flood ; and, fquinting, look’d around, 
‘Then fix’d his orbs of vifton to the ground ; 

Then, from the pavement flowly rais’d his eyes, 
‘As gathering crouds with duft obfcur’d the tkies, 


Thin was his lath-like form ; and wan his fade 
By choler ftain’d, and tortur’d by grimace ; 
As in the wildnefs of his long lank fais, 
A living miracle ’twas his to bear— 
Palf as the fable black, and half, T rrow, 
No forty rival to a flake of fnow. 








The Myfteries of Methodifm. 


Yes !—And he faid, his treffes prov’d him ‘ fent,”’ 
His high credentials, wherefoe’er he went.’ 

“© Full foon he told, how, one extatic night, 
All, on a fudden, half his hair turn’d white : 
*'T'was, at that moment, he receiv’d the call, 
As flafh’d, like light’ning, curtains, bed and all ; 
Whence Witlings, tickled by a fight fo quaint, 
Had nam'd him, half a finner, halt a faint.’’ 

“* Full oft (the preacher cried) will Mammon crofs 
Their paths, and draw them to its filthy drofs ; 
Ere yet, fecure amid Satanic traps, 
They brave the filthy notion of relapfe. 
The devil (he faid) to prove how great a curfe 
Was Mammon, once way-laid him with a purfe : 
But, deeming if he pull’d the tempting ftrings, 
That, foon, his fingers might encounter ftings, 
He pafs’d the fnare+——yet, conquering all his qualms, 
Turn’d back, and feiz’d it for the fake of alms ; 
When, from the foldings, which he lay fo {qQuat in, 
Jump’d out and vanifh’d, purfe and all, old Satan ! 


He told, how, fudden, on the pulpit-ftairs, 
When Satan, by a thoufand earthly cares 
Had every trace of Holy Writ perplex’d ; 

The fpirit fupplied him with a proper text. 

He pictur’d, as with more than mortal force, 
His voice of thunder check’d the demon’s courfe, 
And dealt damnation from the mountain-tops, 
His hearers tumbling round him, thick as hops! 

He told, how once in dread convulfions lay 
A fin.ftruck maid, or feem’d one lump of clay ; 
When, as he bade the fpirit o’er hell prevail, 
Old Nick departed through her great toe-nail, 


He told, how once, affail’d with pond’rous flones, 
That might to atoms break a finner’s bones ; 
Nor he, nor his dear Deborah turn'd their backs, 
But felc each ftone, more foft than Virgin.wax ; 
And from a cudgel how he hail’d the blow, 
Bending—with love and pity—bending low !’* 


—_— a id 





‘6 Then, with abrupt temptation would he flide 
To parfons, who, encas’d in carnal pride, 
Ne’er gave their pamper’d bodies to the rod, 
But, rich in worldly gifts, belied their God! 
While now, the fpirit effervefc’d, like-yeatt, 
In vengeance againft every parifh-prictt \” 
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From Canto the Secowd :—** Tue Stiri Saints,’’ or 
“ Tue Demure Devoress,’”’ 


‘© Now the flill moon, emerging bright 
Had cloath’d the dropping leaves with light ; 
When many a faintly thape was feen, 

Here wandering the hoar trunks between, 
There, up a hillock winding flow ; 
Here, fix’d as if abforb’d in woe. 

Here ftood a Carle ; his lifted eyes 

«¢ Commercing with the fecret ikies ;’’ 
‘There, in the maze of fancy loft, 

A pallid youth the path-way croft, 
There, fturting back, his fears betray’d, 
As if fome vifion he farvey'd 

Pictur’d upon the filene air ; 

Then ftopp’d, and rais’d his hands in prayer, 


Meanwhile, from out a cavern’d tree, 
Sudden, a virgin devotee 
With loofe dithey el’d locks appears, 
Whom pitying angels hail’d in tears— 
Young Saganilla: not a maid 
More fair, hath grac’d the Tayy’s thade ; 
Her modeft blufhes, pure as eed 
The way tincture of the ro 


Alas! ! Religion’s > alter'd child, 
Oft as fhe gaz’d her vations wild, 
Fach fuitor ftrove, with weak eflay, 
To chafe the gathering gloom away— 
Tili Doctor Slopfud, now call’d in, 
Gave rapture to her fenfe of fin, 
Difpenfing two- fold fweets, I wift, 
The Lov er and the Methodift. 


Soon as his flock was {catter’d round, 
Old Zachary, o’er the lawny ground, 
Had follow'd his accuftom’d clue, 

To pick upa fray faint or two 5; ; 

When, viewing the deep wood afkancey. 
He fpied, with quick and roguith glance, 
The muleful maid ; and, fkulking near, 
Met in her eye a trembling tear 

"That, as it afk’d to be forgiv’n, 

In filence was uprais’d to Heaven,”’ 


—_—- —- —_— —_— — a 
‘ . '* . . ; 


(To be continued.) © 


TO 














in private life without the leaft regard to rank, fex, or profeffion. He 
has long deferved the punifhment which he has received in more ways 
than one, and he merits much more ; and if you think the following 
lines worthy ot a place in your Review, I fhall be happy to contribute dain} § 
my mite, in the virtuous caufe, of holding up to conteinpt and detefta- BES 
tion a character uniformly infamous, Bey: 4: . 


fa i 

Lines addreffed to William Gifford. "17 rare) 

ae 

TO THE EDITOR. “¢ i ae 

Sir, ARE | 
THE public are infinitely indebted to you and to Mr. William Re. Ths 
Gifford for the chaftifement you have given to a writer, who has fee i 
libell’d with impunity all that is excellent and refpectable in public or ts if 1a 


MAE 
A Surrork FreeHonper. 4 Be 
‘i fh 


To WILLIAM CIFFORD, Ese oe 

Quid vetat et nofmet ? 4 ior af 

hid Fast? 
SECURE, at leaft, the wretched * World to pleafe, | of 1 | 


A mob of gentlemen who wrote with eafe, 
Mellifiuous Bards, in panegyric verfe 

Were wont each others praifes to rehearfe, 
While Lady Poets in the conteft (trove, 

And tun’d their lyres to every kind of love ; 
Then merry fpun the Goflamery line, 

And Robinfon replicd in lays divine, 
Nonfenfe and Crufca bore unrivall’d fway, 
Till Gifford’s fatire fwept the fwarm away : | 
To lateft times each + Dunciad fhall remain, '% 
As Horace keen, and ftrong as Perfius’ ftrain. 

Come then, with wit and various learning grac’d, 

Corre¢t our manners as you form’d our tattle ; 

A nobler caufe your zealous aid demands, 

And juftice, Gifford, claims it at your hands ; 

Cut to the guick this doggrel man of rhyme, ° 
Who takes the title of a Bard fublime ; 

Deals out, with here and there, a lucky hit, 

"Treafon and trafh, Obfeenity and wit ; 

To each vile purpofe proftitutes his Mufe, 

The friend of vice, the champion of the flews, 

Whate’er is eminent in church and fate, 

E’en female excellence infures his hate, 

Lives there a Prelate,t who in virtue’s caufe 

Would curb the wortt of crimes with wholefome Igws ? 
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% Another manufcript fays, 
Secure the world, vile Topham’s World, to pleafe— 


+ The Baviad and Meviad, t The Bithop ef London, 
: The 
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The friend of vice prepares his ready pen, 

And the worft ridicules the beft of men. 

Is there a * female, whofe enlighten’d mind, 
With learning fraught, with piety refin’d, 
Tuftruéts Wer fex ? the champion of the ftews, 
Back’d in the caufe by Jacobin. Reviews, 
Truths, that he cannot anfwer, dares abufe. 
¥er higher ftill his frantic efforts rife, 

“ The friend of France, the belt of Kings defies ; 
And: trembling on the margin of the grave, 
The friend of Atheifts dares his Maker brave. 
Once he has felt, (but let not once fuffice) 
From thee, the double chaftifement of vice ; 
Stall op his deeds their jult reward beftow, 
The liar’s libel, or the roffian’s blow ; 

But ftop not here ; with vigour ail your owu, 
Scourge the difloyalty that fhakes the throne ; 
Aud worfe, if worfe can be, the impious rage, 
That taints his converfe, and pollutes his page ; 
"Till e’en + Reviews defert their friend forlorn, 
And { Chronicles confign the wretch to fcom. 


Se 


* Mifs Hannah More. 

+ The Monthly Review, which has long laboured in the fame good 
eavfe with Peter, but with more art, begins to think, fince he has 
fatlen into univerfat contempt, that he has not chofen his fubje¢ts hap- 
pily af late; but was always in the habit of praifing him till he was 
firft fatirized and afterwards defervedly horfewhipped. 

t The Morning Chronicle, a fellow-labourer alfo, turns its back 
wpon poor Peter, and coolly calls him, a fool and a blockhead, 





ee — 


SIR, 


IF the following bagatelle, written in bomowr of Gallic freedom, 
is, im your eftimation, deferving a place in your truly patriotic Ma. 
gizine, the infertian of it would oblige . 


ANTIGALLICUS, 


LE SOLDAT REPUBLICAIN AUX PRONTIERES. 


Si, des maux que caufe l’abfence, 
Mon trifte coeur eft tourmenté ; 
Si je ne puts te voir, ma Canitance 
Accufes en Ia Liberté, 





+ ad . - — 


Ny 


On Gallic Freedom, 
Dans letems de mille entraves 
Jamais je n’eprouvai-Ventui-~ 
Mais alors nous étions efclaves 


Hiclas! on eft libre aujourd'hui. 


Ii eft donc paffé ce bel age 

Ou libres de tout fouci 

Nous nous aimions dans I’efclavage 
Sous les loix d’un Tyran cheri. 
Mais j’ai tort quand je regrette 
Ces beaux jours ecliplés foudain 
Car My rig-d par la Gazette 

Que je fuis libre et fouverain. 


Mais ne crois pas que, furce Trone 
Ou l’on m’a brufquement affis, 
Enflé des titres qu’on me donne, 

Je t’accable de mes m€pris. 
Non—raflures toi ma Conttance 
Jamais je n’eus moins de fieretey 
Pardonnes 4 ma trifte puiflance, 
Prends pitié de ma Majetté. 


Malgré ce fameux privilege, 

Qui nous égale aux Potentats, 
‘Ton amant, tranfi dans la Neige, 
Geéle aux confins defes eats, 

Nl eft bien vrai qu’un fecretaire 

De nos infaillibles decrets, 

Nous affure que, bientét, la Terre, 
Va nots habiller a fes traix. 


Jufqu’au fond de nos provinces 

Le Zele va nous pourtuivant : 
Comtes, 3arons, Marquis et Prinees 
Vous n’étes.pas feuls (t-devant, 
Malgré notre fatal empire, 

Malgré nos fucces défaftreux, 





~ “Tout Francais a le droit de dire, 


Qv’'il eft un 4-dewans heureux, 


Si par quelque etraige miracle 

Nous cetlions d’étre hibres un jowr—- 
Alors nous pourrions fans obftacle 
Nous voir et nous»parier:d’amour, 

*O doux ‘moments! »O-bien fapremte t 
Prés de toi quelle-vobupté ! 

Mais-—je me tais |>car l'amoer méme 
Bit fufpect a la dibercé. 
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ANNUAL WEDDING DAY VERSES; 
a 
To Mrs. R eee with a Trinket} 


I h4ve no pipe of feven years ‘old 
By Thellufon fupplied ; 

No Indian gems, no no Spanith gold, 
For flate’ry 5 nor for pride. 


My income feanty bounds enclofe 


Earn’d hardly, hour b wey 
My tithes a pittance, and ev’s thofe 


W ithheld ley fcorn or pow’r. 


Still fomething from my little fore 
To alien wants extend— 

«« A prefent help’’.to cheer the Poors 
A welcome for ‘my friend. ° 


And ftill, to blefs indeed my heart 
In ev’ry happier view ; 
- The refidue can yat impart 
Comfort and joy to you. 


Oh! then to take this pledge, though fmall, 
With unmatch’d {miles incline 

From him whofe love, whofe hope, whofe all 
__Ae thine and only thine. 





- On Perer Pinpar. 
HAVE you ne’er feen a large Newcaftle coal, 
When lighted on a kichen fire, 
Spurt out a flame immenfe and clear, 
Then throw a fmoke that higher rofe and higher, 
‘Black as its very foul ; 
Of brimftone and of pitch combin’d 
Leaving a foul arid ugly ftench behind, 
Still giving warmth to comfort, blaze to cheer, —— 
* Till havi "8 fizz’d' and fpurted, flar’d and ftunk 
It waited to a mere, mere cinder — 
Juft fuch a coal is Perer Pixpar ; 
His once bright fpirit funk, 
No curling fmoke upon his brow, : 
.No blazing glee, 
No flame to animate,—-no cheering flafhes, 
A mere, meré CinpeR now ~ 


And foon to be 





But pust and AsHes. & - “, 





